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PREF  ACE. 


The  following  pages  are  a  tribute  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  by  their  writer  towards  one  of  his  chief 
intellectual  instructors.  As  will  be  evident  at  a 
glance,  the  writer  is  not  in  all  respects  a  disciple  of 
Carlyle ;  yet,  believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  Chelsea 
Sage  had  a  weighty  message  for  his  time,  he  hopes 
he  has  done  a  service  to  the  general  reader  by  point¬ 
ing  out  what  that  message  is. 

Since  these  Chapters  were  written,  the  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Thomas  Carlyle  have  been  published. 
Though  his  reputation  would  not  in  all  respects 
have  suffered  if  they  had  been  somewhat  curtailed, 
yet  wre  cannot  regret  that  the  great  man  has  con¬ 
travened  his  own  teaching  as  to  the  pre-eminent 
worth  and  sacredness  of  silence,  and  become 
garrulous  in  old  age,  instead  of,  as  Schiller  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  casting  his  works  silently  into  ever¬ 
lasting  time.”  Re-read  in  the  light  of  Carlyle’s 
vivid  word-pictures,  these  pages  do  not  appear  in 
any,  but  a  few  minute,  particulars  to  call  for  cor- 
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rection ;  though,  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  his 
history,  much  might,  of  course,  have  been  added. 
The  latter  part,  bearing  on  Carlyle’s  works  and 
definite  message  for  the  age,  could  not  in  any  case 
be  affected  by  the  publication  of  this  new  Carlylian 
matter,  and  the  book  must  therefore  go  forth  as  it 
is  into  the  public  light. 


Abernyte,  April,  1881. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


I- — The  Old  Greek  Volume. 

UR  first  introduction  to  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  curious  old  hook  that  lay  in 
the  school  where  we  were  taught  in 
boyhood.  That  school  was  situated  in  a  romantic 
corner  of  southern  Scotland — stern,  granite  moun¬ 
tains  enclosing  it  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  extensive 
primeval  forests,  with  traces  and  memories  of  the 
old  Druids,  clothing  rocky  heights  and  deep  valleys, 
in  spite  of  all  the  inroads  of  modern  agriculture.  A 
little  above  it  the  mouldering  wing  of  a  once  stately 
border  fortress,  ivy-clad  and  arrow- slotted,  frowned 
grimly — like  the  ghost  of  vanished  feudalism — upon 
the  schoolboys  of  this  democratic  age,  as  with  shouts 
and  volleys  of  stones  they  saluted  it  in  passing  of  a 
morning,  startling  the  hats  from  its  grey  battle- 
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ments.  To  the  south  beyond  the  Solway  Frith, 
rose  the  blue  Cumbrian  mountains — Skiddaw,  Ilel- 
vellyn,  and  their  attendants — with  their  precipices, 
and  chasms  brought  out  in  vivid  relief  in  time  of 

O 

snow,  and  with  vistas  opening  beyond  into  the  poet- 
famous  Lake  district. 

In  this  little  seat  of  learning  lay  various  classical 
books  brought  from  Edinburgh  by  the  teacher,  who 
had  been  a  student  there,  and  used  them  in  the 
morning  hour  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
volumes,  being  chiefly  second-hand,  were  most  of 
them  inscribed  with  names  of  talented  youths  from 
the  South  of  Scotland  who  had  fought  their  way 
through  the  University,  or  who  had  fallen  in  a  brave 
struggle  to  get  through ;  and  we  had  no  prouder 
ambition  than  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Of  those  volumes,  with  their  sad  or  happy,  yet 
ever  inspiring  associations,  the  most  interesting  by 
far  was  one  inscribed  with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  bearing  that  he  was  a  student 
of  Edinburgh  College,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1815.  It  was  a  quarto  volume  of  Greek  prose — a 
Collectanea  Graeca — strongly  bound  in  dark  leather, 
and,  besides  the  autograph  at  the  beginning,  there 
was  something  incomparably  more  interesting  in  the 
shape  of  a  writing  of  two  pages  of  original  matter, 
pencilled  in  the  fly-leaves  at  the  end,  in  an  uncouth 
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but  legible  hand  by  the  said  student,  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Even  apart  from  its  connection  with  a  name  of 
subsequent  renown,  our  youthful  interest  was  pro¬ 
foundly  awakened  by  that  writing.  The  subject  of 
it  appealed  to  every  youthful  mind  ;  it  was  on  a 
young  man’s  choice  in  life,  written  casually  it 
seemed  in  some  hour  of  solitary,  earnest  thought. 
Rude,  racy  and  offhand,  there  was  apparently  no 
attempt  in  that  document  at  what  is  called  a  fine 
style.  On  the  contrary ;  its  style  resembled  rather 
the  hirsute,  unkempt  locks  of  a  young  Hercules, 
than  those  of  a  polished  Adonis.  Plainly  it  was  the 
work  of  a  youthful  literary  Berserker,  disdaining  con¬ 
ventionalities,  and  of  whom  it  would  have  been  rash 
to  conjecture  therefrom  whether  he  would  turn  out 
another  Luther, — robust,  genuine,  valiant  for  truth, 
intolerant  of  falsehood,  and  with  words,  which  Rich¬ 
ter  said  were  “  half  battles,”  or  an  American  back¬ 
woodsman  who  had  to  fell  forests  and  battle  with 
grizzly  bears,  or,  if  in  that  formative  period  of  life, 
the  current  of  his  literary  scheming  turned  further 
awry  with  him,  whether  he  might  not  turn  out  an 
Australian  bushranger  of  the  Ned  Kelly  type. 

Yet  one  thing  was  evident  from  it — that  the  writer 
would  be  no  juste-milieu  angel — no  half-and-half  man, 
but  a  bold  and  strong  one.  whether  on  the  right  side  or 
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the  wrong.  And  yet  looking  again  at  that  docu¬ 
ment,  the  presumption  was  all  in  favour  of  the  right 
side.  Only,  to  use  a  Carlylian  expression,  he  had  not 
then  reached  the  line  of  selbst  todtung  and  crossed 
over  intotheregion  of  the  “Everlasting  Yea.”  In  other 
words,  the  desire  for  literary  renown  (not  literary  am¬ 
bition,  which  may  be  a  very  different  thing),  was  what 
mainly  prompted  his  youthful  enthusiasm.  Eighteen 
years  afterwards  literary  fame  appeared  to  him  in 
another  light  when  he  wrote  : — “  Most  authors  speak 
of  their  ‘  Fame’  as  if  it  were  a  quite  priceless  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  grand  ultimatum,  and  heavenly  Constan- 
tine’s-banner  they  had  to  follow,  and  conquer  under. 
— Thy  ‘  F ame  ’  !  Unhappy  mortal,  where  will  it 
and  thou  both  be  some  fifty  years  hence  %  ” 

The  general  drift  of  that  writing  and  a  few  quaint 
expressions  are  all  that  I  have  remembered  of  it 
through  the  haze  of  years.  It  was  the  writer's 
choice  in  life — a  personal  covenant  in  the  form  of  an 
invocation  to  Fortune,  written  when  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  had  gained  a  height  commanding  the  varied 
scene  of  the  stern  battle-ground  of  human  life, 
-where  the  many  struggle  and  the  few  sit  aloft  in  their 
pleasant  fortresses  and  look  calmly  down  on  their 
brethren  battling  in  the  thick  of  the  melee ;  and  the 
young  spectator  had  been  called  on  to  consider  and 
to  choose  the  position  he  was  to  take  up. 
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Even  then  Carlyle  had  adopted  a  simple,  heroic 
view  of  life.  He  had  chosen  a  life  of  true  worth  and 
hard  literary  work,  though  its  meed  should  he  salt 
herring  and  starvation  rather  than  be  a  mere  dilet¬ 
tante,  though  filled  with  earth’s  fat  things  and  hur¬ 
rahed  to  as  he  dashed  through  life  in  a  coach  and  six. 

Thus  early  young  Carlyle  struck,  in  an  instinctive 
way,  the  keynote  of  his  life,  and  expressed,  not  less 
pithily  and  powerfully,  in  his  nineteenth  year  the 
lesson  he  taught  thus,  sixty  years  afterwards,  to  the 
students  of  Edinburgh  University — “  Man  is  born  to 
expend  every  particle  of  strength  that  God  Almighty 
has  given  him  in  doing  the  work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for  ; 
to  stand  up  to  it  to  the  last  breath  of  life  and  do  his 
best.  We  are  called  upon  to  do  that ;  and  the  re¬ 
ward  we  all  get, — which  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  if 
we  have  merited  it, — is  that  we  have  got  the  work 
done,  or  at  least  that  we  have  tried  to  do  the  work. 
For  that  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself  ;  and  I  should 
say,  there  is  not  very  much  more  reward  than  that 
going  in  this  world.  If  the  man  gets  meat  and 
clothes,  what  matters  whether  he  buy  those  neces¬ 
saries  with  seven  thousand  a  year,  or  with  seven  mil¬ 
lion,  could  that  be,  or  with  seventy  pounds  a  year  ? 
He  can  get  meat  and  clothes  for  that ;  and  he  will 
find  intrinsically,  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  wonderfully 
little  real  difference.” 
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Even  before  we  bad  learned  that  the  writer  of  that 
document  was  the  Carlyle,  our  interest  was  awakened 
towards  the  youth  who  had  resolved  to  be  a  true  man 
and  a  real  worker,  though  with  but  salt  herring  for 
fare,  rather  than  be  an  idle  drone  revelling  in  the 
enjoyment  of  earth’s  fat  things  and  a  coach  and 
six ;  and  better  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  bis  works  amply  proved  that  the  child  or  youth 
was  father  of  the  man,  and  that  the  resolution  then 
written  was  not  so  much  mere  waste  paper.  How  true 
was  the  remark  of  the  Times  leader,  while  comment¬ 
ing  not  disparagingly  upon  the  absence  of  novelty  in 
the  thoughts  presented  by  Carlyle  to  the  Edinburgh 
students  !  ‘‘New  truths  are  not  the  gifts  which  the 
old  offer  the  young;  the  lesson  we  learn  last  is  hut  the 
fullness  of  the  meaning  of  xohat  ivas  only  partially  ap¬ 
prehended  at  first.” 

Among  other  things  shewn  by  the  writing  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  of  the  very  early  formation  of  the 
‘‘Carlylese  style,”  or  rather  the  peculiar  style  of  Carlyle 
was  no  affectation,  but  the  natural  garment  of  the 
thought,  and  therefore  it  was,  as  Quintilian  says,  the 
style  ought  to  be  “  vel  sanguinis  e  materiae  ipsius 
corde  efiluentis  rubor  quidam  nativus  et  incalescentia 
gen  uina.” 

But  where,  the  reader  may  demand,  is  the  original 
document  itself  ?  Alas  !  in  this  ever-changing  phan- 
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tasmagory  of  human  life  the  owner  of  the  book  in 
which  it  was  written  has  some  years  ago  gone  to  his 
rest ;  and  that  rural  gymnasium,  where  successive 
generations  of  hardy  youths  were  drilled  into  some 
serviceable  knowledge  of  the  three  indispensable  It’s, 
has  itself  illustrated  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  and 
given  place  to  a  brand-new  institution  under  the  re¬ 
gime  of  the  late  Education  Act.  That  old  volume 
has  in  all  likelihood  shared  in  the  fate  of  the  lost 
Squire  Papers  or  the  majority  of  the  Sibyline 
Books  ;  unless  it  may  still  linger — a  rare  literary  cu¬ 
riosity — among  lumber  or  in  some  second-hand  book¬ 
shop  or  neighbouring  cottage  bookshelf.  At  all 
events  a  hunt  for  it,  undertaken  a  few  years  ago, 
ended  in  disappointment. 


* 


* 


* 


Thus  far  our  introductory  chapter  had  advanced 
when  the  energy  of  a  friend  unearthed  the  book  in 
question  from  an  obscurity  in  which,  but  for  him,  it 
might  have  slumbered  on  into  the  night  of  perpetual 
dissolution  and  oblivion  ;  and  instead  of  retracing  my 
steps  and  deleting  what  I  have  written  I  append  the 
writing  I  have  described  from  imperfect  recollection. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  old  Greek  volume  is  written 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Student,  1814, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  following  : — 

Oh  Fortune!  thou  that  parcellest  out  to  man  his 
lot  of  pleasure  or  of  pain ,  that  givest  to  one  to  feast 
upon  fat  things ,  and  dash  through  life  in  a  coach  and 
six, — and  to  another  to  starve  on  his  salted  herring,  and 
drive  through  life  his  Cutler  s  Wheel, — Bestow  (if  it 
please  thee)  crowns  and  kingdoms  and  principalities 
and  purses  and  puddings  and  power,  upon  the  great 
and  the  noble  and  the  fat  ones  of  the  earth  :  Grant 
me  that  ivith  a  heart  of  independence,  unseducecl  by  the 
world’s  smiles,  and  unbending  to  its  frowns,  1  may 
attain  to  literary  fame. 

And  though  starvation  be  my  lot  /  will  smile 
( rejoice  ?)  that  I  have  not  been  born  a  King  !!! — * 

Here  is  veritable  Carlylism,  well-developed  too  for 
the  age  of  nineteen  ;  here  we  have  intense  earnestness 
lurking  under  a  thin  veil  of  grotesque  humour.  This 
youth  means  to  have  literary  renown,  and — God  spar- 


*  The  punctuation  is  Carlyle’s.  The  word  smile  is  indistinct ; 
rejoice  may  have  been  the  original  word. 
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ing  him — will  get  it ;  but  this  same  intensity  of 
egotism  may  yet  cost  him  dear  in  the  struggle,  ere 
he  reach  that  serener  height  where  he  shall,  at  least 
professedly,  trample  upon  the  love  of  literary  fame, 
and  his  spirit  become,  as  he  so  fondly  and  frequently 
quoted  from  and  applied  to  Goethe,  “  as  a  star,  -un¬ 
hasting  yet  unresting,”  ( ohne  hast  aber  ohne  vast). 

That  this  writing  belongs  to  the  period  of  Carlyle’s 
youth,  it  needed  no  attached  date  to  inform  us.  The 
substance  of  it  shewed  that  he  had  not  reached  what 
he  himself  terms  spiritual  manhood,  and  that  he  had 
not  yet  by  stern  experience  been  led  to  distinguish 
sufficiently  between  being  personally  honourable  and 
being  held  in  honour.  No  man  of  his  time  more 
clearly  recognised  the  exact  worth  of  vulgar  fame 
than  he  afterwards  did,  as  we  can  read  almost  anywhere 
in  his  later  writings.  A  higher  and  nobler  standpoint 
in  regard  to  contemporary  fame  was  adopted  by  him 
as  we  find  from  the  advices  he  gives  uto  all  men  who 
are  struggling  for  the  world’s  approbation,  and  fretting 
their  poor  souls  to  fiddlestrings  because  they  will  not 
sufficiently  give  it.” 

He,  too,  was  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  the  truth 
of  the  poet’s  words  : — 


“  Truths  would  you  teach  and  save  a  sinking  land, 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.” 
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A.ncl  yet  this  love  of  literary  fame  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  useful  stimulus  in  the  direction  of  his  proper 
life-work  and  the  instinctive  expression  of  the  un¬ 
developed  capacities  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him.  Some  of  the  noblest  work  on  behalf  of  man¬ 
kind  has  been  prompted  in  its  commencement  by  some 
motive  of  self-interest.  A  valiant  young  Wallace 
is  roused  to  deadly  enmity  against  his  country’s 
oppressors  by  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  and  family  ; 
but  self-interest  becomes  elevated  and  transmuted  into 
true  patriotism  by  the  crucible  of  stern  experience. 
In  that  crucible  the  character  of  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
also  tried  and  purified. 


II.— Birth. 


N  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  a  certain 
exciseman  from  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
whom  posterity  has  acknowledged  as  the 
most  gifted  Scotsman  of  his  time,  in  the 
course  of  a  supervising  expedition  through  lower  An- 
nandale  was  caught  in  a  snowstorm  of  ten  feet  deep  or 
so,  and  Avas  driven  to  take  shelter  for  the  night  in  what 
he  stA’led  the  “unfortunate  wicked  little  village”  of 
Ecclefechan.  Robert  Burns,  for  he  it  was,  would 
ha\re  doubtless  regarded  that  village  with  a  deeper 
interest,  if  not  with  greater  leniency,  had  he  known 
that  there  on  Dec.  4th,  that  very  year,  would  he  born 
a  boy  who,  in  his  turn,  would  prove  the  greatest 
Scotsman  of  the  next  generation,  and  the  ablest 
biographer  of  the  poet  himself. 

The  figure  of  the  gauger-poet  must  have  been,  like 
his  poetry,  familiar  to  James  Carlyle,  the  Ecclefechan 
Mason,  as  the  former  rode  about  the  district — a 
notable  and  well-known  figure — in  the  country-side 
of  Annandale,  posting  alas  !  at  that  time  Avith  fatal 
rapidity,  to  the  close  of  his  life-tragedy  in  the  summer 
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of  the  following  year.  The  great  wayward  genius, 
though  then  approaching  the  Nadir  in  so  many  ways, 
was  still  in  the  zenith  of  his  poetical  reputation,  when, 
as  we  are  informed,  even  the  waiters  and  hostlers  at 
inns  would  get  out  of  bed  and  come  crowding  to  hear 
him  speak. 

James  Carlyle,  who  had  not  a  little  affinity  of  mind 
and  character  to  the  poet,  would  hardly  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  him,  though  their 
mutual  interest  would  have  been  enhanced  could  they 
have  foreseen  the  future.*  Burns  became  one  of 
Carlyle’s  earliest  teachers  through  his  poetry ;  u  Death 
and  Doctor  Hornbook  ”  being,  it  is  said,  Thomas’s 
favourite  poem  in  his  early  years.  We  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  it ;  Carlyle’s  own  future  work  was  quite  in  the 
line  of  that  grim  satire  on  the  quack  physician. 
Burns’s  hatred  of  conventionality,  his  clear  insight 
into  the  reality  of  things,  and  his  power  to  estimate 
a  man’s  true  worth,  apart  from  the  factitious  merit 
of  rank  and  possessions,  had  in  full  measure  their 
counterpart  in  Carlyle.  We  need  no  oiie  to  tell  us 
whether  or  no  the  poem  in  which  the  following 


*  In  “Reminiscences  by  Carlyle,”  just  published,  we  are 
informed  that  the  elder  Carlyle  saw  Burns  only  once,  standing 
in  “Rob  Scott’s  smithy  ”  at  Ecclefechan, 
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couplets  occur  was  admired  by  the  Aunandale  boy, 
for  its  underlying  idea  may  be  said  to  be  the  germ  of 
“  Sartor  Resartus,”  and  indeed  his  whole  future  work 
was  a  carrying  out  of  that  idea  into  all  departments 
of  human  thought  and  practice. 

“  A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke  and  a’  that, 

But  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might 
I  wot  he  canua  fa  that. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that,” 

Here  is  Carlyle’s  quaint  vision  of  the  same  idea, 
written  afterwards  in  “  Sartor  Resartus.”* 

“  To  him  the  upholsterer  is  no  pontiff,  neither  is 
any  drawing-room  a  temple,  were  it  never  so  begilt 
and  overhung  :  a  whole  immensity  of  Brussels  car¬ 
pets  and  pier-glasses  and  ormolu,  cannot  hide  from 
him  that  such  drawing-room  is  simply  a  section  of 
infinite  space,  where  so  many  God-created  souls  do 
for  the  time  meet  together.  To  him  the  highest 
Duchess  is  respectable,  is  venerable  ;  but  nowise  for 
her  pearl  bracelets  and  Malines  laces  :  in  Ids  eyes  the 
star  of  a  lord  is  little-  less  and  little  more  than  the 
broad  button  of  Birmingham  spelter  in  a  cloicris 


*  (Book  I.,  Chap.  IV.) 
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smock ;  each  is  ail  implement  in  its  kind  ;  a  tag  for 
hooking  together :  and,  for  the  rest,  was  dug  from  the 
earth  and  hammered  on  a  stithy  before  smith’s  fingers. ' 


Some  time  before  the  birth  of  Carlyle,  his  father, 
conjointly  with  his  uncle,  built  a  house  in  the  village 
of  Ecclefechan.  It  is  still  standing  in  the  village,  a 
noticeable  old  house  of  its  kind,  originally  meant  for 
two  families,  and  having  an  archway  in  the  middle  of 
the  under  story.*  In  a  tiny  apartment  of  the  upper 
story,  Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  on  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  1795,  about  the  time  when  that  fiery  11  Reign 
of  Terror  ”  in  Paris,  which  he  was  destined  so  graphi¬ 
cally  to  narrate,  was  getting  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  its  leading  authors  and  instigators.  It  was  there  the 
incipient  Iconoclast  of  nineteenth-century  shams  first 
saw  the  light,  ilis  advent  caused  but  little  stir  in  that 
wayside  village,  just  as  the  excavation  of  a  new  marble- 
block  from  Carrara  mines  is  but  a  common-place 
event  to  the  workmen  there  who  cannot  foresee  what 
position  it  shall  occupy  in  the  future,  whether  it  shall 
embody  the  immortal  idea  of  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a 


*  “I  shall  look  on  the  houses  he  built  with  a  certain  proud 
interest,”  says  Carlyle,  “they  stand  firm  and  sound  to  the  heart 
all  over  his  little  district.” 
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Canova  as  a  pillar  in  some  world-renowned  temple 
or  duomo.  or  as  a  statue  that  shall  brine;  men  from 
distant  continents  to  see,  or  whether  it  shall  be  trodden 
upon  as  part  of  a  pavement,  or  shall  adorn  some  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  public  sewage. 

There,  “  all  ignorant  of  his  Why  and  How  and 
Whereabouts,”  the  infant  Carlyle  “  began  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  kind  light ;  sprawling  out  his 
ten  fingers  and  toes ;  listening,  tasting,  feeling ; 
in  a  word,  by  all  his  five  senses,  still  more  by  his 
sixth  sense  of  hunger,  and  a  whole  infinitude  of  in¬ 
ward,  spiritual,  half-awakened  senses,  endeavouring 
daily  to  acquire  for  himself  some  knowledge  of  this 
strange  Universe  where  he  had  arrived,  be  his  task 
therein  what  it  might.  Infinite  was  his  progress  ;  thus 
in  some  fifteen  months,  he  could  perform  the  miracle 
of — Speech  !  To  breed  a  fresh  soul,  is  it  not  like 
brooding  a  fresh  celestial  egg  wherein  as  yet  all  is 
formless,  powerless ;  yet  by  degrees  organic  elements 
and  fibres  shoot  through  the  watery  albumen  ;  and 
out  of  vague  sensation  grow  thought,  grows  fantasy 
and  force,  and  we  have  Philosophies,  Dynasties  ;  nay 
Poetry  and  Religion.” 

<c  Happy  season  of  Childhood  !  Kind  nature,  that 
art  to  alia  bountiful  mother;  that  visited  the  poor 
man’s  hut  with  auroral  radiance ;  and  for  thy  nurse¬ 
ling  hast  provided  a  soft  swathing  of  Love  and  in- 
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finite  Hope,  wherein  lie  wakes  and  slumbers,  danced 
round  by  sweetest  Dreams  !  If  the  paternal  cottage 
still  shuts  us  in,  its  roof  still  screens  us  ;  with  a  Father 
we  have  as  yet  a  prophet,  priest  and  king,  and  an 
Obedience  that  makes  us  free.  The  young  spirit  has 
awakened  out  of  Eternity,  and  knows  not  what  we 
mean  by  Time ;  as  yet  Time  is  no  fast-hurrying 
stream,  but  a  sportful  sunlit  ocean ;  years  to  the 
child  are  as  ages  :  ah  !  the  secret  of  Vicissitude,  of 
that  slower  or  quicker  decay  and  ceaseless  down- 
rushing  of  the  universal  World-fabric,  from  the 
granite  mountain  to  the  man  and  day-motli,  is  yet 
unknown  ;  and  in  a  motionless  Universe,  we  taste 
what  afterwards  in  this  quick- whirling  Universe  is 
forever  denied  us — the  value  of  Rest.  Sleep  on  thou 
fair  child,  for  thy  long  rough  journey  is  at  hand  !  A 
little  while  and  thou  too  slialt  sleep  no  more,  but  thy 
very  dreams  shall  be  mimic  battles  ;  thou  too  with 
old  Arnauld,  wilt  have  to  say  in  stern  patience : — 
“Rest?  Rest?  Shall  I  not  have  all  Eternity  to  rest 
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III. — Birthplace. 


HE  Dumfriesshire  village  of  Ecclefechan 
lies  in  a  sheltered  hollow  by  the  side  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  a  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  between  North  and  South  Britain.  A  tiny 
stream  creeps  silently  through  the  middle  of  the  village 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Mein,  a  tributary  of  the  Annan. 
A  small  common,  deeply  bisected  by  the  highway,  lies 
above  the  village,  where  generations  of  its  children 
have  successively  disported  themselves  by  day  and  on 
evenings  of  “glorious  summer-twilight”  (which,  here 
seen  to  advantage,  so  deeply  impressed  the  youthful 
imagination  of  Carlyle)  the  youth  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  turn  out  to  engage  in  athletic  sports  ;  u  and  the 
tired  brickmakers  of  this  clay  earth  steal  a  little  frolic, 
and  those  few  meek  stars  would  not  tell  of  them.” 

The  neighbouring  region  has  a  pleasant,  prosperous 
appearance.  Fertile  fields  and  tree-clad  slopes  rise 
around,  and  wooded  heights  peer  up  in  the  further 
distance.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  the  rich  dale 
of  the  Annan,  the  river  itself  lying  a  mile  or  two 
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away.  Pass  along  that  road,  which  strikes  off  west¬ 
ward  at  right  angles  to  the  Carlisle  road,  and  you 
come  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  church  of  Hoddam, 
round  which  lies  the  dust  of  many  generations  of 
humble  villagers,  mingled  with  that  of  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  Bells,  Irvings,  Jardines  and  so  on. 
This  church  boasted — perhaps  still  boasts — the 
possession  of  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  on  which  the 
eyes  of  young  Carlyle  may  have  often  rested  while 
his  mind  wandered  into  the  dim  ages  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed.  A  stone,  imbedded  in  the  porch  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  bears  an  inscription  from  which  the  learned  in 
such  matters  have  concluded  that  it  was  once  used  as 
an  altar  by  a  German  cohort  of  the  Roman  army. 

Eastward  from  the  village,  the  land  undulates  away 
from  the  rich  loamy  haugh  or  holm-land  on  the  Mein 
water  and  the  Annan,  towards  the  wilder  tract  that 
separates  the  valleys  of  Eskdale  and  Annandale.  In 
this  direction  we  are  led  upwards  by  lanes  lined  with 
green  hedgerows,  through  a  region  studded  with 
smiling  hamlets,  and  bright,  white-washed,  substantial 
farm-steadings,  at  one  of  which — Scotsbridge — two  or 
three  miles  from  Ecclefechan,  Carlyle  spent  several 
years  of  his  youth,  his  father  having  become  tenant 
of  that  farm.  The  land  slopes  northward  here  into 
a  hilly  region  of  muirland  sheep  and  wailing  pees- 
weeps. 
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The  principal  height  is  B  urns  war  k  of  ancient 
memories,  whose  flat,  conical  top,  far-descriecl  in  all 
directions  on  the  Scottish  and  English  border,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  740  feet.  Well  does  it  repay  a  visit, 
not  only  from  its  historical  associations,  but  from  the 
extensive  view  which  it  affords.  Hence,  on  a  clear 
day,  can  be  seen,  not  only  the  fertile  Border  region, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  blue  dome  of  Criffel,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Lowther  range,  sweeping  round 
eastwards  to  the  hills  of  Liddesdale  and  the  Cheviots, 
but  also  the  Solway  estuary  as  far  as  the  faint  blue 
peaks  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Cumberland  lake- 
district,  with  the  giant  form  of  Skiddaw  in  front,  lies 
over  the  Firth,  while  the  English  side,  with  its 
numerous  seaports  and  thriving  towns,  whose  chimney- 
stalks,  towering  up  here  and  there,  indicate  a  murky 
region  of  coal  and  iron,  is  clearly  visible,  and  Carlisle 
lies  to  the  south-east  under  a  lowering  canopy  of 
smoke. 

Carlyle,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  speaks  of  this  hill,  “  at 
the  foot  of  which,”  he  says,  “  I  wras  born,  and  where 
Agricola  left  a  camp.”  Burnswark — some  say  from 
the  Latin  Hiberna,  but  more  probably  from  the  Saxon 
Biorns-ioark,  because  the  Saxon  barons  adopted  and 
restored  this  Roman  station — still  bears  marked  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications.  This  was  a  central  Roman 
station,  having  roads  radiating  from  it  in  different  di- 
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rections,  the  southern  one,  a  main  artery,  carrying  the 
current  of  Roman  power  and  influence  from  the  seven- 
hilled  city  to  the  Caledonian  province  of  Valentia. 

This  curious  hill,  which  has  been  formed  by  an  out¬ 
burst  of  porphyritic  amygdaloid,  through  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  district,  is  an  irregular  oblong,  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  designed  it  for  a  gigantic  Roman 
camp.  Round  it  are  traces  of  regular  entrenchments, 
while  to  the  south-west  of  it,  at  some  distance,  are 
clear  traces  of  a  Roman  station  or  town,  with  marks 
of  cultivated  fields  or  gardens.  Ascending  to  the 
summit  of  this  hill  in  August  of  last  year,  we  were 
tempted  to  do  a  little  excavation  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  station,  and,  on  digging  a  little  way  down,  we 
came  to  a  stratum  of  cinders  and  pieces  of  English 
coal.  Here  evidently  the  beacon-fires  of  later  times 
had  been  kindled  to  warn  the  Scottish  borders  of  in¬ 
vasion  from  the  “  Southron.”  The  only  relic  of  for¬ 
mer  days  found  on  the  hill,  however,  was  a  lemonade 
bottle,  with  the  mark  of  a  Dumfries  firm  on  the  glass? 
from  which  we  did  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  the 
Romans  drank  that  beverage  after  plundering  some 
Selgovian  merchant  of  the  district. 

“  Of  antiquarian  studies  there  is  no  lack  ”  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  of  all  parts  of  Scotland  none  is 
more  richly  studded  with  memorials  of  the  past  than 
Annandale,  and  this  circumstance  must  have  contri- 
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buted  its  own  share  to  the  awakening  and  development 
of  the  young  mind  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  its  bent  towards  historical  studies.  The  dis¬ 
trict  bears  record,  in  its  topography  and  other  antiqui¬ 
ties,  of  the  meeting  and  mingling  of  various  nationalities 
in  former  times.  Romanized  Britons  of  the  province 
of  Valentia  were  here  succeeded  by  the  Saxons  of 
Bernicia,  and  the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  which  in  their 
turn  were  overflowed  by  a  wave  of  invasion  from  the 
coasts  of  Ulster  and  Argyle,  which  swept  over  Gal¬ 
loway,  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  as  far  as  Eskdale. 
These  Cruithne,  as  they  were  called,  were  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  old  Piets  and  Scots,  with  a  strong  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Hebridean  Scandinavian  blood,  and  they  in 
turn  began  to  give  place  to  a  wave  from  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  large-limbed,  blue-eyed,  Danish  or  Scandi¬ 
navian  settlers  in  the  Cumberland  dales  and  the 
Yorkshire  wolds. 

It  is  to  this  latter  race  that  the  natives  of  Annan¬ 
dale  at  this  day  exhibit  the  most  marked  kinship. 
Large-limbed  for  the  most  part,  and  of  massive,  manly 
build,  they  are  a  hard-headed,  hard-fisted  race,  bluff 
and  out-spoken,  with  observable  tendency  to  bluster 
and  swagger.  They  have  a  rugged  independence  of 
character,  inherited  from  the  Border  freebooters. 
The  stirring  warlike  spirit  of  the  old  Annandale  men, 
as  amply  attested  by  tradition  and  history,  gave  rise 
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to  innumerable  feuds  and  wars  with  their  neighbours 
of  Nithsdale  and  Cumberland,  diversified  with  lively 
interludes  of  private  bickering  among  themselves. 
“  Gree  amang  yoursels,  Johnstones  !  ”  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  grim  advice  of  a  victorious 
foeman  to  some  heads  of  that  Annandale  clan  that  he 
was  carrying  off  in  a  sack  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
Those  were  men  who  literally  “laughed  at  the  shaking 
of  a  spear.”  Their  best  jests  bore  upon  the  harrying 
and  burning  of  a  neighbour’s  house  and  land,  or  the 
cracking  of  English  crowns  at  the  Reidswyre,  or  the 
daring  rescue  of  some  Jock  of  the  Syde  from  Carlisle 
prison,  or  some  bold  exploit  against  superior  numbers, 
such  as  that  which  took  place  “when  the  Biddes  burn 
ran  three  days  blood  !  ”  The  ancestors  of  Carlyle 
were  farmers  at  Burrens,  in  Middlebie  parish,  and, 
one  of  them  being  hanged  by  a  band  of  Cumberland 
men,  who  accused  him  of  being  art  and  part  in  the 
plunder  of  their  cattle,  his  little  farm  was  handed 
over  by  the  compassionate  laird  as  a  perpetual  gift 
to  the  widow  and  her  children. 

The  Border  men  to  this  day  manifest  a  liking  for 
athletic  sports,  along  with  a  tendency  to  poaching, 
among  the  looser  spirits  of  the  district.  The  spirit 
of  rugged  freedom  of  the  old  freebooters,  and  their 
power  of  grim  sarcasm,  have  been  amply  inherited  by 
Thomas  Carlyle — yet  withal,  with  a  strong  dash  of 
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Celtic  abruptness,  intensity  and  fire — wliile  to  Annan- 
dale  he  owed  that  hardy  frame  which  supported  him 
through  a  lifetime  of  mental  toil. 


IV. — Boyhood  and  School-life. 


CH  was  the  spot,  and  such  the  surrounding 
district  in  which  the  infant  mind  of  Carlyle 
awaked  to  its  earliest  experience  of  human 
life  and  the  world.  In  his  parentage  he 
was  fortunate,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  truism  to  say  so 
of  any  notable  man.  The  great  man,  whom  the  world 
knows  as  great,  is  not  always  of  his  family,  or  kindred 
the  greatest  in  capacity.  Only,  his  circumstances 
may  have  been  more  favourable  for  developing  the 
latent  faculty  within  him ;  though,  in  other  cases,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  great  man  is  something  more 
than  the  expression  and  efflorescence  of  the  family 
greatness.  He  may  have  gathered  up,  and  mono¬ 
polized  in  his  own  person,  the  nobleness  and  capacity 
of  many  branches  and  generations  of  the  family. 

With  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  former  case  appears  to 
have  been  true,  at  least  if  we  believe  what  he  himself 
is  said  to  have  maintained,  that  his  father  had  greater 
capacity  than  himself.  “  The  great  Mirabeau,”  writes 
Carlyle,  “  used  to  say  always  that  his  father  had  the 
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greater  gifts  of  the  two ;  which  surely  is  saying 
something.  Not  that  you  can  subscribe  to  it  in  the 
full  sense.”  Probably  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
we  may  presuppose  a  little  filial  partiality  here. 

Certainly  James  Carlyle  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  made  his  illustrious  son  so  eminent.  “  A  true 
Earth-born,”  he  was  a  man  of  strong,  rugged,  down¬ 
right  character,  terrible  in  sarcastic  invective,  with  a 
fund  of  quaint  humour  and  richly-flavoured  verna¬ 
cular  Scotch,  a  man  religious  without  demonstration, 
rather  free  in  handling  Scripture,  and  having  much 
more  reverence  for  religion  in  the  abstract,  than  in 
its  concrete  embodiments  and  symbols ;  not  the  safest 
example  perhaps  for  his  children.  Thorough  himself 
in  all  he  did,  he  liked  to  see  others  do  their  work 
thoroughly.  “  Moffat,”  said  he  one  day  to  a  shearer 
at  Scotsbridge,  u  thou  hast  every  mark  of  a  bad 
shearer — high,  rouch,  and  little  o’t.  A  little  more  of 
this  and  thou  and  thy  buckets  ( large  clogs )  shall  slant 
the  bog.”* 

He  is  said  to  have  had  a  talent  for  applying  nick¬ 
names  that  would  stick — a  gift  which  was  amply  in- 


*  This  version  of  the  story,  picked  up  by  us  in  the  district,  is 
a  little  varied  from  that  given  by  Carlyle  in  his  Reminiscences, 
but  it  contains  internal  evidence  of  correctness. 
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herited  by  liis  son,  whose  readers  will  at  once  recall 
such  expressive  epithets  as  Carrion  Heath — the  com¬ 
piler  of  slanders — against  Cromwell,  Jefferson  Brick 
— the  American  Editor,  Sir  Jabez  Windbag — the 
inflated  Parliamentary  orator,  Wooden  Ludlow,  the 
eloquent  Mr.  Hesperus  Fiddlestring,  Viscount  Mealy- 
mouth,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Backrent. 

Carlyle,  the  father,  was  of  the  nature  of  old  British 
oak,  somewhat  gnarled  and  crossgrained  perhaps,  and 
not  so  practicable  as  softer  wood,  yet  sound  to  the 
core,  and  thoroughly  reliable.  His  mother,  too,  was 
a  remarkable  woman  for  her  station, — pious,  high- 
minded,  intelligent ;  and  a  devout,  stern  Calvinism — 
of  life  more  than  of  creed — was  the  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  their  children  were  brought  up. 
How  well  Carlyle  afterwards  hit  off  the  spirit  of 
Calvinism  in  a  single  expression,  and  how  thoroughly 
he  must  have  sympathized  with  it !  “  Infinite  pity, 

yet  also  infinite  rigour  of  law  :  it  is  so  Nature  is 
made.” 

The  Carlyles,  though  in  a  humble  station  of  life,  were 
a  notable  stock,  a  race  of  Berserkers  after  their  more 
famous  scion’s  own  heart.  “  James  Carlyle  was  the 
second  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  followed  the  trade 
of  stonemason,  and  who  have  been  described  by  one 
of  their  humble  contemporaries  as  ‘  pithy,  bitter- 
speaking  bodies,  and  awfu  fechters.’  ” 
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We  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  biography  of  the 
hero  of  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  was  coloured  considerably 
by  the  writer’s  own  experience,  and,  by  substituting 
Scottish  for  German  names,  we  get  no  inapt  picture 
of  the  scenes  of  his  own  infancy  : — Ecclefechan,  lying 
in  trustful  derangement  among  the  woody  slopes  ;  the 
paternal  Orchard  flanking  it  as  extreme  out-post  from 
below  ;  the  little  brook  gushing  kindly  by  among  the 
trees,  through  river  after  river — Mein  and  Annan, 
namely — into  the  Solway,  into  the  Atlantic,  into  the 
Atmosphere  and  Universe.  On  the  common— the 
central  Agora  and  Campus  Martins  of  the  village — 
the  old  men  sat  and  talked  in  the  gloaming  (Thomas 
often  greedily  listening),  and  the  wearied  labourers 
reclined,  the  unwearied  children  sported,  and  the  young 
men  and  maidens  often  danced  to  flute  music. 

“  In  all  the  sports  of  childhood,  says  Carlyle,  were 
it  only  in  their  wanton  breakages  and  defacements, 
you  shall  discern  a  creative  instinct :  the  mankin  feels 
that  he  is  a  born  man,  that  his  vocation  is  to  work. 
The  choicest  present  you  can  make  him  is  a  tool :  be 
it  knife  or  pen-gun,  for  construction  or  for  destruction ; 
either  way,  it  is  for  work,  for  change.  In  gregarious 
sports  of  skill  or  strength,  the  boy  trains  himself  to 
co-operation,  for  war  or  peace,  as  governor  or  governed: 
the  little  maid  again,  provident  of  her  domestic  des¬ 
tiny,  takes  with  preference  to  dolls,” 
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Again  he  writes,  u  On  fine  evenings  I  was  wont  to 
carry  forth  my  supper  and  eat  it  out  of  doors.  On 
the  coping  of  the  orchard-wall,  which  I  could  reach  by 

climbing, . my  porringer  was 

placed ;  there  many  a  sunset,  have  I,  looking  at  the 
western  mountains,  (Criffel,  namely,  with  its  blue 
dome  :  and  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  with  their  more 
aetherial  blue  further  to  the  south),  consumed,  not 
without  relish,  my  evening  meal.  Those  hues  of  gold 
and  azure,  that  hush  of  world’s  expectation  as  day 
died,  were  still  a  Hebrew  speech  for  me  ;  nevertheless 
I  was  looking  at  the  fair  illuminated  letters,  and  had 
an  eye  for  their  gilding.” 

The  stage-coach  daily  rolling  into  the  village,  with 
its  load  of  human  beings,  was  a  link  of  connection 
with  the  busy  world,  and  a  powerful  mental  stimulus. 
It  made  Eeclefechan  not  a  mere  side-pool,  apart  from 
the  stream  of  human  history,  but  brought  it  into  the 
current;  for  that  coach  would  be  occasionally  decorated 
in  honour  of  British  victories  in  that  stirring  period, 
when  Napoleon  was  keeping  Europe  in  alarm,  and 
the  men  would  crowd  round  the  coachman  for  news, 
which  would  form  a  theme  for  discussion  for  the  grave 
long-headed  members  of  the  village  parliament,  con¬ 
vened  at  the  close  of  day  in  the  shoemaker’s  workshop, 
or  in  “  Rob  Scott’s  smithy.” 

We  find  in  (t  Sartor  Resartus  ”  one  unmistakeable 
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scrap  of  autobiography,  though  not  nominally  such,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  growth  of  Thomas’s  boyish  mind.  It 
indicates  a  marked  era  in  his  mental  history — the 
period  when  what  Goethe  has  called  “  the  open  secret” 
of  the  universe  began  faintly  to  dawn  upon  his  mind, 
when  the  shows  and  forms  of  Nature  became  more 
than  a  Hebrew  speech  to  him,  or  rather,  when  he 
learned  in  some  incipient  way  to  interpret  that  speech, 
and  he  began  to  see  more  in  the  world  than  surface 
appearances.  It  was  the  germ  of  that  grand  mysti¬ 
cism  which  is  the  basis  of  Carlyle’s  poetical  and 
philosophical  enthusiasm,  and  which  is  the  underlying 
idea  of  all  his  views  of  human  life. 

The  idea  of  Time,  he  has  elsewhere  said,  is  the 
primary  idea  of  poetry.  “This  deep  mystery  of  ever- 
flowing  time  ;  bringing  forth,  and  as  the  ancients 
fabled,  devouring  what  it  has  brought  forth  ;  rushing 
on,  in  us,  yet  above  us,  all  uncontrollable  by  us ;  and 
under  it,  dimly  visible  athwart  it,  the  bottomless 
eternal; — this  is,  indeed,  what  we  may  call  the  primary 
idea  of  poetry,  the  first  that  introduces  itself  into  the 
poetic  mind.  And  not  the  first  only,  but  the  greatest, 
properly  the  parent  of  all  others.” 

Mysticism,  indeed,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  writings 
of  Carlyle,  is  the  underlying  principle  of  religion  also — 
the  idea  that  time  is  but  the  outer  and  visible  surface, 
as  it  were,  of  Eternity,  that  all  things  in  the  world, 
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however  variable,  are  tlie  expression  of  realities  which 
are  permanent,  and  that  the  life  of  man,  who  alone 
on  earth  has  the  capacity  of  discerning  eternity, 
through  the  thin  film-curtain  of  time,  nay,  that  every 
single  act  of  that  life  has  an  eternal  import,  and  is 
shaping  an  eternal  destiny. 

The  passage  in  “  Sartor  ”  to  which  I  have  referr¬ 
ed  is  the  following — “  Have  many  readers  of  these 
pages  stumbled  in  their  twelfth  year,  on  such  reflec¬ 
tions  as  the  following  ? 

“  It  struck  me  much,  as  I  sat  by  the  brook  one  silent- 
noontide,  and  watched  it  flowing,  gurgling,  to  think, 
how  the  same  streamlet  had  flowed  and  gurgled, 
through  all  changes  of  weather  and  of  fortune,  from 
beyond  the  earliest  date  of  history.  Yes,  probably 
on  the  morning  when  Joshua  forded  Jordan  ;  even 
as  at  the  mid-day  when  Cassar,  doubtless  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  swam  the  Nile,  yet  kept  his  Commentaries  dry, 
(and,  as  on  the  evening  when  Agricola’s  legionaries 
plashed  weariedly  through  this  Ecclefechan  brook,  on 
their  way  to  encamp  at  nightfall  on  Burnswark,  and 
one  of  them  dropt  in  it  a  Greek  coin,*  carried  with 


*  “  One  very  curious  gold  coin,”  says  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Dumfriesshire  (parish  of  Hoddam)  “was  found  in  the  stream 
that  runs  through  Ecclefechan.  It  is  much  thicker  than  a 
guinea,  and  bears  on  it  the  head  and  superscription  of  Alexander 
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him  from  far  off  Eastern  lands,  and  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  again  in  modem  days) — ‘  this  little 
stream,  constant  as  Tiber,  Eurotas,  or  Siloa,  was 
murmuring  on  across  the  wilderness,  as  yet  unnamed, 
unseen :  here,  too,  as  in  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Ganges,  is  a  view,  or  viewlet,  of  the  grand  World-cir¬ 
culation  of  waters,  which,  with  its  atmospheric  arte¬ 
ries,  hasted  and  lasts  simply  with  the  world.  Thou 
fool !  Nature  alone  is  antique,  and  the  oldest  art  a 
mushroom ;  that  idle  crag  thou  sittest  on  is  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  age  ”  (or  according  to  some  later  read¬ 
ings,  six  million.) 

This,  though  ascribed  to  the  German  hero  of  “  Sar¬ 
tor,  is  doubtless  a  genuine  scrap  of  Carlyle’s  own 
early  history,  and  that  grave,  meditative  twelve-year- 
old  boy,  sitting  by  his  native  burn-side,  in  his  dream¬ 
ing,  little  dreamt  that  his  mind  was  brooding  the  germ 
of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  his  after  life. 


the  Great.”  This  coin,  whether  seen  by  young  Carlyle  or  not, 
and  whether  or  not  it  suggested  the  idea  of  antiquity  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  brook,  has  perhaps  even  a  deeper  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest  than  if  dropt  there  by  a  legionary  of  Agricola,  for  the  ear¬ 
liest  Gallic  gold  coins  were  imitations  of  those  of  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  this  one  may  indicate  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  old  Caledonians  and  Gaul. 
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Even  at  school  Thomas  Carlyle  came  to  be  known 
as  a  boy  of  “  pregnant  parts.”  We  remember,  in  our 
own  boyish  days  in  a  Galloway  village,  an  old  Eccle- 
fechan  man,  who  followed  the  now  almost  obsolete 
trade  of  a  dogger,  and  was  a  celebrated  local 
draught  player,  used  to  boast  that,  having  often 
played  with  young  Carlyle,  and,  finding  him  even  as 
a  boy  a  tough  opponent,  he  predicted  his  future  emi¬ 
nence  ;  though  we  suspect  that  the  special  character 
of  that  eminence  could  hardly  have  been  predicted 
from  his  skill  at  draughts. 

To  Carlyle,  with  his  turn  for  antiquities  and  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  roots  of  things,  and  brought  up  in  a 
district  abounding  in  exposed  roots  of  the  past,  its  an¬ 
tiquities  and  local  legends  would  be  familiar.  On  a 
commanding  height  across  the  Annan  stands  Re¬ 
pentance-tower — a  strange  memento  of  Border  for¬ 
aging  days.  A  baron  of  the  district,  in  a  raid  into 
Cumberland,  had  brought  back  with  him  a  number 
of  captives  of  good  condition,  presumably  with  a  view 
to  getting  a  goodly  sum  as  their  ransom,  but  a  storm 
having  arisen  in  re-crossing  the  Solway,  the  prisoners 
were  cast  overboard  and  drowned,  and  the  penance 
vowed  by  the  Annandale  chief — original,  like  that 
performed  by  a  Baron  Riquetti,  ancestor  of  Mira- 
beau — Carlyle’s  French  Revolution  hero,  who  in  a 
storm  at  sea  vowed  to  chain  two  mountains  together 
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and  did  it — took  the  form  of  building;  a  tower  of 
stone  and  lime. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  the  district  have  already 
been  alluded  to ;  but  more  interesting;  still  are  the 
traces  left  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  visit  to  the  district. 
Round  Lochmaben  Castle  various  cannon  balls  have 
been  picked  up,  with  which  the  Ironsides  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  battered  that  fortress  till  it  surrender¬ 
ed.  Carlyle’s  mother  is  said  to  have  been  an  admirer 
of  the  great  Protector,  and  to  have,  “  through  her 
spiritual  instincts,”  adopted  a  view  of  his  character 
quite  uncommon  at  that  period,  and  substantially 
that  which  is  wrought  out  in  the  great  work  of  her 
son  on  Cromwell. 

The  neighbouring  castle  of  Lochmaben,  already 
referred  to,  is  in  itself  an  education  to  a  historian. 
Near  it  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was 
sealed  ■when,  according  to  the  Welsh  Triads,  the 
remains  of  the  race  of  Arthur  in  Scotland  are 
said  to  have  set  out  on  their  sorrowful  journey  to 
settle  in  northern  Wales.  It  was  the  first  seat  of  the 
Bruces  in  Scotland,  gained  by  marriage  with  the 
Celtic  heiress  of  Annanclale,  it  was  there  that 
Scotland’s  hero-king  first  saw  the  light,  and  it  figures 
in  those  wars  of  independence  which  have  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  the  heart  of  every  intelligent  Scottish 
school-boy. 

c 
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At  Wallace  name  what  Scottish  blood 

But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ; 

Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 
By  Wallace  side, 

Still  pressing  onward,  red- wat-shod, 

Or  glorious  died. 

That  young  Carlyle  shared  that  enthusiasm  in  full 
measure  is  certain,  and  no  Scotchman,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Burns,  has  given  finer  expression  to  it. 
AVe  quote  the  following  passage,  not  as  proof  of  this 
assertion  merely,  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  as  a 
most  characteristic  specimen  of  Carlyle’s  teaching. 
Speaking  of  the  brave  man  fighting  for  the  right 
against  heavy  odds,  he  says — 

u  ITis  very  death  is  no  victory  over  him.  He  dies 
indeed  ;  but  his  work  lives,  very  truly  lives.  A  heroic 
Wallace  quartered  on  the  scaffold  cannot  hinder  that 
his  Scotland  become  one  day  a  part  of  England  ; 
but  he  does  hinder  that  it  become,  on  tyrannous 
unfair  terms,  a  part  of  it ;  commands  still,  as  with  a 
god’s  voice,  from  his  old  Valhalla  and  Temple  of  the 
Brave,  that  there  be  a  just  real  union  as  of  brother 
and  brother,  not  a  false  and  merely  semblant  one  as 
of  slave  and  master.  If  the  union  with  England  be 
in  fact  one  of  Scotland’s  chief  blessings,  we  thank 
Wallace  withal  that  it  was  not  the  chief  curse. 
Scotland  is  not  Ireland  :  no,  because  brave  men  rose 
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there,  and  said,  ‘  Behold,  ye  must  not  tread  us  down 
like  slaves ;  and  ye  shall  not  and  cannot !  Fight 
on,  thou  brave  true  heart,  and  falter  not  through 
dark  fortune  and  through  bright.  The  cause  thou 
tightest  for,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  no  farther,  yet  pre¬ 
cisely  so  far,  is  very  sure  of  victory.” 

Young  Carlyle  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the 
parish  school  of  Hoddam,  and  probably  the  following 
extract  from  “  Sartor  Resartus”  describes  his  own  early 
school-life,  or  all  we  need  know  concerning  it  : — 

“  Of  the  insignificant  portion  of  my  education, 
which  depended  on  schools,  there  need  almost  no 
notice  be  taken.  I  learned  what  others  learn  ;  and 
kept  it  stored-by  in  a  corner  of  my  head,  seeing  as 
yet  no  manner  of  use  in  it.  My  schoolmaster,  a 
downbent,  brokenhearted,  underfoot  martyr,  as  others 
of  that  guild  are,  did  little  for  me,  except  discover 
that  he  could  do  little :  he,  good  soul,  pronounced 
me  a  genius,  fit  for  the  learned  professions ;  and  that 
I  must  be  sent  to  the  Gymnasium,  and  one  day  to 
the  University.  Meanwhile,  what  printed  thing 
soever  I  would  meet  with  I  read.  My  very  copper 
pocket-money  I  laid  out  on  the  stall  literature;  which, 
as  it  accumulated,  I  with  my  own  hand  sewed  into 
volumes.” 

From  the  parish  school  he  was  sent  to  Annan 
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Academy,  where  he  was  prepared  for  the  University, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  Scottish  youths  who  are 
“  going  forward  ”  to  the  learned  professions,  by  going 
through  a  course  of  classics.  To  that  school  at  the 
close  of  the  Edinburgh  college  session  came  a  notable 
visitor — an  old  pupil  of  the  Academy — whose  visit 
was  a  memorable  era  in  young  Carlyle’s  career,  but 
it  must  be  described  in  his  own  glowing  and  pathetic 
words. 

‘‘But  for  Irving,  I  had  never  known  what  the 
communion  of  man  with  man  means.  His  was  the 
freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine  ever 
came  in  contact  with  :  I  call  him  on  the  wdiole,  the 
best  man  I  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this 
world  or  now  hope  to  find. 

“  The  first  time  I  saw  Irving  was  six-and-twenty 
years  ago,  (Carlyle  was  then  fourteen  and  Irving 
sixteen)  in  his  native  town,  Annan.  He  was  fresh 
from  Edinburgh  with  College  prizes,  high  character 
and  promise;  he  had  come  to  see  our  schoolmaster, 
who  had  also  been  his.  We  heard  of  famed  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  high  matters  classical  mathematical,  a 
whole  wonderland  of  knowledge  ;  nothing  but  joy, 
health,  hope,  fulness  without  end,  looked  out  from 
the  blooming  young  man. 

VThe  last  time  I  sawT  him  was  three  months  airo,  in 
London.  Friendliness  still  beamed  in  his  eyes,  but 
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now  from  amid  unquiet  fire  ;  his  face  was  flaccid, 
wasted,  unsound,  hoary  as  with  extreme  age :  he  was 
trembling  over  the  brink  of  the  grave. — ‘  Adieu,  thou 
first  friend  ;  adieu,  while  this  confused  Twilight  of 
Existence  lasts  !  Might  we  meet  where  Twilight  has 
become  Day  !  ’  ” 


V. — College  Life. 


N  November,  1810,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Thomas  Carlyle  left  his  native  Annan- 
dale  to  become  a  student  of  Edinburgh 
University. 

It  is  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  Scot¬ 
tish  country  youth,  when  he  for  the  first  time  leaves 
the  parental  roof  for  college.  What  sympathetic 
excitement  among  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  what  careful  stowing,  in  the  capacious  trunk,  of 
necessaries  that  have  cost  an  anxious  mother  many  a 
sleepless  night  to  plan  and  complete !  Among  the 
miscellaneous  commodities  packed  up,  from  warm 
socks  and  flannels  to  jams  and  jellies,  the  Bible  is  not 
forgotten,  and  many  an  earnest  advice  as  to  its  per¬ 
usal  is  given. 

The  evening  before  setting  out,  the  youth  says 
good-bye  to  his  acquaintances — minister,  relatives, 
and  so  on — who  each  tender  him  a  hearty  god-speed ! 
and  the  relatives  “handsel  his  waygate”  with  a 
sovereign  or  so  each  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
he  takes  a  pensive  evening  stroll  over  the  heights,  and 
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down  the  green  lanes  of  his  infancy,  which  seem 
almost  part  of  his  own  being,  but  from  which  he  is 
about  to  drop  like  a  ripe  acorn  from  its  cup.  His 
native  district  is  to  be  left  on  the  morrow,  and  he  is 
to  set  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  great 
unknown  world  beyond.  A  thrill  of  novelty  and 
boundless  hopefulness  counteracts  the  sorrow  of  leave- 
taking. 

In  the  dim  dawn  of  the  November  morning,  a  cart 
is  yoked  at  the  farm,  and,  accompanied  by  all  the 
older  members  of  the  household,  he  leaves  the  home 
of  youthful  innocence,  consecrated  by  a  father’s 
prayers  and  a  mother’s  love,  and  sets  out  to  catch  the 
Edinburgh  coach  at  the  village.  His  mother’s  prayers 
attend  him,  and  her  parting  hand  clings  long  to  his, 
as,  with  many  a  caution  and  loving  advice,  and  a  final 
agonising  burst  of  grief,  she  resigns  him  to  the  care 
of  God,  and  to  life  amid  the  temptations  of  the  great 
unknown  Babylon. 

Furnished  thus  with  material  stowage  of  many 
weeks,  and  with  mental  stowage  of  many  years’ 
gathering,  the  youth,  with  look  of  unusual  gravity, 
seats  himself  in  the  coach,  and  is  torn  away  from  his 
native  district  and  home  like  a  branch  severed  from 
its  parent  tree.  At  length,  after  a  weary  day’s 
journey,  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the  great  city — 
the  scene  where  he  is  to  be  made  or  marred  for  life 
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— rise  upon  the  horizon  like  the  mountains  and  head¬ 
lands  of  a  new  continent. 

Very  touching  is  Carlyle’s  description,  in  his  address 
to  the  students  of  Edinburgh,  of  his  first  entrance  into 
the  academic  city. 

“  There  are  now  fifty-six  years  gone  last  November 
since  I  first  entered  your  city,  a  boy  of  not  quite 
fourteen — fifty-six  years  ago — to  attend  classes  here, 
and  to  get  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  I  know  not  what, 
with  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe-struck  expectation  ; 
and  now,  after  a  long,  long  course,  this  is  what  we 
have  come  to.” 

The  college,  in  the  purpose  of  Carlyle’s  parents, 
was  to  be  the  ladder  whereby  their  son  was  to  ascend 
to  that  summit  of  a  pious  Scotchman’s  ambition,  on 
behalf  of  his  son — the  ministry ;  to  the  youth  himself 
as  yet  it  was  but  the  ladder  whereby  he  might  ascend 
to  some  vague  eminence,  and  to  “  knowledge  of  all 
kinds.”  Of  his  own  university  course,  as  of  modern 
universities  in  general,  Carlyle  did  not  afterwards 
speak  in  terms  of  praise.  He  calls  the  universities  of 
England  and  Spain  “  the  worst  of  all  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered  universities.” 

“  My  teachers,”  says  he,  with  undoubted  mediate 
reference  to  his  own  experience,  “were  hide-bound 
pedants  without  knowledge  of  man’s  nature,  or  of 
boys’ ;  or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly 
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account  books.  Innumerable  dead  vocables,  (no  dead 
language,  for  they  themselves  knew  no  language)  they 
crammed  into  us,  and  called  it  fostering  the  growth 
of  mind.  How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical  Gerund- 
grinder,  the  like  of  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  cen¬ 
tury,  be  manufactured  at  Niirnberg  out  of  wood  and 
leather,  foster  the  growth  of  anything ;  much  more 
of  mind  which  grows  not  like  a  vegetable,  (by  having 
its  roots  littered  with  etymological  compost),  but  like 
a  spirit  by  mysterious  contact  with  spirit ;  thought 
kindling  itself  at  the  living  fire  of  thought.” 

Characteristic  hyperbole  this ;  yet  with  some  found¬ 
ation  of  truth,  especially  in  Carlyle’s  time.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  young  mind  from  Annandale,  with  its  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  was  likely  to  have 
its  originality  ground  off  in  that  gerund-grinding  mill, 
and  toned  down  into  the  approved  traditional  scho¬ 
lastic  pattern.  But  he  was  saved  from  this  fate  by 
the  contact  of  living  spirit  with  spirit ;  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  fiery  young  spirit  of  Edward  Irving, 
with  its  eye  upon  a  grand,  though  as  yet,  vague  ideal 
of  life,  and  especially  with  the  great  spirits  of  old, 
whom  he  learned  to  disentomb  from  the  shelves  of  the 
college-library.  “  Wondrous  indeed,”  he  has  said,  (i is 
the  virtue  of  a  true  book.  Not  like  a  dead  city  of 
stones,  yearly  crumbling,  yearly  needing  repair;  more 
like  a  tilled  field,  but  then  a  spiritual  field.” 
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Sir  John  Leslie  was  the  only  one  of  the  professors- 
who  discerned  Carlyle’s  genius,  that  genius  lying,  as 
he  thought,  in  the  line  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  urged 
Carlyle  to  devote  himself.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chalmers,  who  also  went  to  the  university  at  a  very 
early  age,  Carlyle’s  great  capacities  first  discovered 
themselves  in  the  field  of  mathematical  pursuits,  and 
both  these  famous  men  devoted  themselves  to  that 
line  with  ardour  and  success,  the  first  volume  published 
by  Carlyle  being  a  translation  of  Legendre’s  Geometry, 
in  which  he  inserted  an  original  treatise  on  proportion. 

Literature,  however,  was  Carlyle’s  own  choice 
from  a  very  early  period,  as  that  “  Invocation  to 
Fortune,”  referred  to  in  our  first  chapter,  and  written 
about  his  nineteenth  year,  abundantly  testifies. 

Carlyle  was  known  at  college  as  an  omnivorous 
reader,  with  vast  power  of  memory.  The  university 
library  was  that  from  which  he  derived  the  chief 
benefit  in  his  academic  course.  There  he  found  real¬ 
ized,  to  some  extent,  his  childhood’s  dream  of  a  bound¬ 
less  book-paradise,  down  whose  long  vistas  he  could 
wander  at  will,  plucking  the  heterogeneous  fruits  of 
knowledge  that  grew  there. 

Of  Carlyle’s  acquaintance  with  Edward  Irving, 
there  needs  here  something  more  than  a  passing- 
notice. 
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“  Man,”  says  Carlyle,  “grows  more  by  contact  with 
other  spirits  than  by  any  other  influence,”  and  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  chief  men  by  whom  he  was  influenced 
personally  in  his  early  college  career  was  Edward 
Irving.  Coleridge*  remarks  that  contemporary  poetry 
has  greater  freshness  of  stimulus  for  a  young  poet 
than  have  even  the  nobler  productions  of  the  past. 
“These  works  of  past  ages,”  he  says,  “  seem  to  a  young 
man  things  of  another  race  to  which  his  faculties 
must  remain  passive,  and  submits  like  the  stars  and 
the  mountains.  But  the  writings  of  the  contem¬ 
porary,  perhaps  not  many  years  older  than  himself, 
surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances  and  disciplined 
by  the  same  manners,  possess  a  reality  for  him,  and 
inspire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a  man. 
His  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which  fans  and  feeds 
the  flame  of  his  hope.”  Such  may  be  also  said  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  acquaintance  with  the  spirits  of  the  great 
and  noble  of  the  past  through  the  medium  of  books. 

The  fact  that  Annandale  had  produced  a  young 
man  of  high  capacities,  and  daring  originality,  who 
was  likely  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  world, 
and  to  sweep  away  not  a  few  of  the  cobwebs  of  con- 


*  Biographia  Literaria,  Ch.  i. 
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ventionality  and  meaningless  forms  that  but  obscured 
the  truth  from  men’s  minds,  was  a  stimulating  fact 
for  young  Carlyle.  How  much  there  must  then  have 
been  in  the  impetuous,  handsome,  heroic  young  Irving 
to  attract  such  a  one  as  Carlyle !  That  the  former 
possessed  many  of  the  crude  elements  of  greatness 
and  antique  originality,  all  too  consciously  to  himself 
perhaps,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Irving  used  to  walk  from  Edinburgh  to  Annan — 
straight  as  the  crow  flies — over  fell  and  through  forest, 
disdaining  the  beaten  highways  and  roundabout  curves 
which  the  multitude,  yielding  to  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  take.  Once,  caught  in  a  thunderstorm,  he 
was  driven  for  refuge  to  the  Manse  of  Ettrick,  where 
the  young  giant,  on  whom  the  minister’s  garments 
would  not  look ,  had  to  go  to  bed  till  his  own 
were  dried.  Carlyle  may  have  accompanied  him 
at  times  in  these  adventures.  At  all  events  such 
journeys  were  a  type  of  the  future  lives  of  both  Irving 
and  Carlyle.  Each  in  his  own  way  was  an  Idealist, 
casting  off  the  trammels  of  traditionalism,  and  setting 
a  high  mark  or  ideal  of  life  before  him,  and  aiming 
stedfastly  towards  it,  whatever  outward  barriers  might 
oppose.  The  shifty  expediencies  and  shallow  con¬ 
ventionalisms  of  the  age  were  matters  of  disdain  to 
both.  Here  lay  the  source  of  their  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness.  They  were  more  ideal  than  practical,  and  too 
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much  overlooked  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
endeavoured  too  little  or  not  all,  to  bring  their  ideal 
actually  to  bear  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Consequently  their  ideas  have  not  taken  much  prac¬ 
tical  hold  upon  the  age. 

Irvingcould  preach  wonderful  sermons, setting  forth 
what  a  true  missionary  should  be,  and  could  point  his 
scathing  satire  at  the  narrowness,  the  little  policies  and 
expediencies  of  missionary  societies,  but  the  question 
still  remained  how,  in  a  world  and  age  like  this,  to 
realize  the  ideal  he  thus  set  forth.  Carlyle,  also,  with 
his  deep,  true  insight  into  the  defects  of  modern 
political  life,  sets  forth  a  lofty  ideal  of  human  society, 
viz. : — Every  man  in  the  order  and  position  for 
which  his  capacities  have  destined  him,  and  the  ablest 
and  wisest  at  the  top.  But  the  question  still  remains, 
how  in  an  age  and  world  like  this  to  get  the  ablest 
and  wisest  to  be  recognized  as  such,  and  set  in  their 
true  position,  and  under  them,  properly  graduated, 
the  other  orders  of  mind,  from  abler  and  wiser  to 
able  and  wise. 

Yet  Carlyle  might  have  retorted  that  his  mission 
was  not  a  practical  one,  that  he  was  indeed  precluded 
by  force  of  circumstances  from  having  such  a  mis¬ 
sion.  But  was  it  on  that  account  in  vain  to  tell 
the  world  the  truth,  to  say  what  ought  to  be  the  order 
of  society,  and  how  far  it  came  short ;  and  to  point  out 
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the  mark  to  be  aimed  at,  even  although  he  could  not 
himself  shew  how  the  intermediate  obstacles  were  to 
be  removed,  and  the  mark  was  to  be  actually  reached? 

Edward  Irving  was,  of  the  two,  much  the  more 
showy,  and  at  that  time  superficial  observers  might 
entirely  have  overlooked  Carlyle  in  the  presence  of 
his  friend.  From  anecdotes  we  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  surviving  acquaintance  of  Carlyle,  it  appears 
that  his  brusquerie  at  this  period  frequently  amounted 
to  absolutebearishness.  A  large  -browed,  taciturn  young 
man,  with  great  eyes  full  of  thought,  a  stranger  could 
not  at  that  time  have  made  much  of  him,  or,  from  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance,  predicted  his  future  eminence  ; 
but  a  glance  at  Irving  sufficed  to  shew  that  he  wras 
an  extraordinary  man.  Yet  appearances  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  were  deceptive.  In  sheer  strength 
of  intellect,  though  not  in  the  power  of  eloquent  ex¬ 
pression,  Carlyle  was  the  greater  man.  However,  as 
he  would  himself  say,  that  same  power  of  eloquent 
expression  is  not  always  clear  gain  to  a  man,  shewing, 
as  it  does,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  natural, 
internal  endowment  must  have  gone  to  the  surface, 
in  order  to  make  a  shining  figure  there. 


VI. — Choice  of  a  Profession. 


IS  college  course  ended,  it  was  necessary  for 
Carlyle  to  resolve  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner  the  question  of  a  career  in  life.  His 
heart’s  choice,  as  we  learn  from  that  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  early  youth,  given  in  our  first  chapter,  had 
already  been  made.  A  bright  ideal  of  life  had  been 
shaped  by  the  ardent  visions  of  his  youth — a  life 
namely,  of  literary  toil  and  literary  distinction.  But 
the  early  blossoms  of  spring,  in  a  wTorld  like  this,  are 
all  too  liable  to  he  nipt  and  scattered  far  and  wide  by 
rude  east  winds ;  and  many  a  fair  ideal  of  youth  gets 
sadly  shivered  by  rough  contact  with  the  real  world. 

We  can  fancy  that  young  Carlyle  troubled  himself 
but  little,  in  the  years  of  his  college  course,  with  the 
question  of  his  future  life-work.  The  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  for  its  own  sake,  carried  him  onwards,  and 
while  as  yet  the  question  came  to  him  with  no  pressing 
immediate  urgency,  he  was  probably  quite  contented, 
like  many  others  in  his  position,  to  let  pt  rest  till 
necessity  imperatively  demanded  its  solution.  He  had 
been  sent  to  college  by  his  parents,  with  a  viewT  to  the 
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ministry  ;  and  while  his  own  immediate  object  was 
to  slake  his  thirst  for  learning,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
in  following  the  usual  theological  curriculum  required 
by  the  Church.  What  though  he  had  to  sit  under 
certain  dreary  ecclesiastical  prelections — of  professors 
who  had  been  “  simply  raying  out  darkness  for  half 
a  century,” — that  did  not  prevent  him  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  higher  instructors  in  the  college  library,  and 
in  his  own  rooms.  But  when  his  theological  course 
came  to  an  end,  the  question  had  to  be  faced  in 
earnest,  “  to  what  profession  shall  I  devote  the  facul¬ 
ties  which  have  thus  been  trained  by  a  university 
course  ?  ” 

The  literary  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  was  unim¬ 
paired,  and  his  early  dreams  of  distinction  in  that  line 
must  have  been  re-awakened :  but  alas  !  for  such 
as  he,  the  heights  of  literary  distinction  were  not 
to  be  easily  scaled.  An  all  but  insurmountable  pre¬ 
cipice  rose  before  him,  and  he  was  yet  at  its  foot. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church,  for  whose  ministry  he 
had  been  trained,  was  open  to  admit  him  as  a  licen¬ 
tiate.  The  Scottish  pulpit  was  at  that  period  ren¬ 
dered  illustrious  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  the  ardent 
example  of  Edward  Irving  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Carlyle. 

For  a  time  he  was  in  much  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
clear  enough,  from  traces  scattered  through  all  his 
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future  works,  that  with  him  the  question  was  no  easy 
one  to  decide,  and  that  a  mighty  struggle  had  first  to 
be  passeekihrough.  Had  he  not  been  dedicated  by  the 
pious  wish  of  his  parents  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  and  to  one  so  dutiful  and  earnest  as  young 
Carlyle,  that  wish  was  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  wafted 
aside.  Nay,  the  Christian  ministry,  he  felt,  had  in¬ 
trinsic  claims  upon  him  that  were  not  to  be  easily 
dismissed.  Intensely  he  realized,  though  with  feel¬ 
ings  more  akin  to  those  of  the  German  Mystic,  than 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian,  that  every  man  comes 
into  this  world  on  a  divine  errand,  and  with  a  work 
for  God  to  do,  even  to  win,  if  possible,  by  victorious, 
God-inspired  effort,  a  kingdom  out  of  the  realm  of 
darkness  around  and  without  him,  and  in  so  doing,  to 
subdue  for  the  realm  of  light  the  darkness  within  him¬ 
self.  Conscience  bound  him  to  a  life  of  service  to 
God  in  whatever  niche  his  place  for  working  was  to 
be  found  ;  yet  the  more  he  considered  the  matter,  the 
more  his  mind  turned  away  from  the  work  of  a 
minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  existing 
church. 

But  to  what  other  department  of  Divine  service 
on  earth  should  he  turn  ?  The  only  other  altern¬ 
atives  besides  the  ministry  were  literary  work  and 
teaching.  In  the  former,  so  steep  and  hedged-up 
by  thorns  did  the  path  appear,  that  he  could  only 
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hope,  if  at  all,  to  attain  success  by  a  long  process  of 
rough  climbing,  till  possibly  his  ardent  spirit  should 
have  lost  the  fire  of  its  youthful  enthusiasm,  through 
too  close  acquaintance  with  that  hope  deferred  that 
maketh  the  heart  sick.  A  life  of  poverty  might  be 
the  result,  and  though,  to  one  who  in  early  youth 
had  voluntarily  preferred  a  literary  life  with  fare  of 
salted  herring,  that  consequence  was  not  personally 
dreadful,  yet  what  of  his  parents,  who  had  toiled 
and  stinted  themselves  that  he  might  attain  to  an 
honourable  profession  ? 

“  Pedagogy,”  again,  was  not  much  more  hopeful. 
For  the  drudgery  of  an  ordinary  schoolmastersliip 
he  had  no  relish,  and  from  his  actual  experience  in 
that  work  it  is  doubtful  whether  Carlyle  would  have 
succeeded  in  it.  True,  he  might  have  hoped  ulti¬ 
mately  to  reach  a  professorship,  but  in  an  age  and 
country  where  jobbery  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
those  who  had  the  pudding  might  hope  to  get  the 
pudding,  his  chances  in  that  direction  were  alto¬ 
gether  dubious.  Again,  therefore,  he  must  fall  back 
on  the  question  of  entering  the  ministry. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  ground  of  his 
repugnance  to  it,  and  what  were  the  main  influences 
leading  him  to  fight  shy  of  following  the  example  of 
his  friend  Irving  ?  These  questions  cut  deep,  and 
any  one  who  sets  himself  to  reply  to  them  must  have 
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real  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
natural  cast  of  mind,  and  know  the  direction  in 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  his  nature,  by  the 
force  of  affinity,  was  more  and  more  leading  him. 
Reserving  much  for  the  chapter  on  Carlyle’s  religion, 
various  conspiring  causes  may  he  indicated  which 
went  to  determine  his  final  attitude  towards  the 
Church. 

Besides  his  love  of  literature  and  of  a  literary  life, 
which  would  in  any  case  have  engrossed  much  of  his 
time,  the  mind  of  Carlyle  was  intensely  idealistic. 
His  ardent  imagination,  and  lofty  moral  earnestness 
gave  him  an  ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry  such  as 
he  could  find  nowhere  extant  in  these  latter  days, 
unless  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  whom  he  some¬ 
times  pronounced  the  last  of  the  Christians,  though, 
to  his  mind,  Puritanism  as  a  living  principle,  domin¬ 
ating  the  life  of  society  or  even  of  the  Church,  was 
gone. 

God’s  truth  must  be  spoken  to  the  age ;  but  he 
thought  the  only  channel  whereby  that  truth  was 
being  effectively  and  extensively  brought  to  bear 
upon  society  was  literature.  So,  at  least,  his  own 
experience  told  this  recluse  student  “  whose  soul  was 
like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,”  who  communed  over 
the  midnight  oil  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past, 
and  was  wont  to  give  little  reverence  to  the  utter- 
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ances  of  smaller  minds  of  tlie  present,  and  whose 
summer  vacations  were  spent  in  lonely  contempla¬ 
tions — mathematical  and  otherwise — among  the  hills 
and  by  the  streams  of  his  native  Dumfriesshire. 

But  then,  if  the  Church  has  indeed  come  so  far 
short  of  realising  the  Divine  idea  of  her  founder, 
why  not  follow  the  example  of  Edward  Irving,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  breach  by  entering  the 
Church  and  aiming  at  a  higher  form  of  Christianity 
than  is  current  in  these  days  ?  Why  not  seek  to 
purge  the  Church  of  the  “effete  symbols”  that  have 
overgrown  it,  and  obscured,  in  his  estimation,  the 
life  of  true  Christianity  in  our  time?  Might  not 
Irving  and  Carlyle  have  thus  hoped,  by  God’s  help, 
to  become  the  Luther  and  Melanctlion  of  these 
modern  days  ? 

Carlyle,  it  must  be  observed,  had  begun  the  study 
of  German  before  he  fairly  decided  against  the 
Church,  and  felt  a  growing  affinity  of  spirit  for  the 
modern  German  Mystics — Fichte,  Musaus,  and 
Richter,  as  well  as  for  the  great  literary  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  His  own  mind,  intuitive,  not 
logical  in  its  cast,  and  with  tendencies  towards  re¬ 
ligious  mysticism,  had  greater  affinity  for  their 
writings  than  for  the  logical  theology  of  Calvinism. 
Vague  mysticism,  not  clear-cut,  sharply  defined 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  attracted  the  spirit  of  young 
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Carlyle.  Had  his  conversion  been  more  of  the 
Puritan-spiritual  type  than  that  shadowed  forth  in 
“  Sartor  Resartus,”  and  had  he  not  formed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Germans  so  early,  we  can 
still  suppose  that,  to  a  mind  like  Carlyle’s,  what  he 
calls  the  “  clipt-dragon  ”  theology  would  have  been 
a  suit  of  armour  in  which  he  felt  considerably  ham¬ 
pered. 

Edward  Irving  was  at  this  time  at  Kirkcaldy  as  a 
teacher  of  Mathematics,  in  which  he,  like  young 
Carlyle,  excelled.  An  opening  having  arisen,  Carlyle 
joined  his  friend,  and  the  arena  of  conflict  in  his 
mind  was  transferred  thither.  But  we  must  let 
him  describe  this  stage  of  his  career  in  his  own 
characteristic  words. 

“  To  Kirkcaldy  I  went.  Together  we  talked  and 
wrought  and  thought ;  together  we  strove  by  virtue 
of  birch  and  hook,  to  initiate  the  urchins  into  what 
is  called  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  until  at  length 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  laid  upon  him  (Irving), 
and  the  voice  of  his  God  spake  to  him,  saying, 
‘Arise,  and  get  thee  hence  ;  ’  and  he  arose  and  girded 
up  his  loins.  And  I  tarried  awhile  at  Kirkcaldy, 
endeavourina;  still  to  initiate  the  urchins  into  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  I  had  been  destined  by  my 
father  and  my  father’s  minister  to  be  myself  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  But  now  that  I  had 
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gained  man’s  estate,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  believed 
the  doctrines  of  my  father’s  kirk ;  and  it  was  need¬ 
ful  that  I  should  now  settle  it.  And  so  I  entered 
my  chamber  and  closed  the  door,  and  around  me 
there  came  a  trooping  throng  of  phantoms  dire  from 
the  abysmal  depth  of  the  nethermost  perdition. 
Doubt,  fear,  unbelief,  mockery,  and  scoffing  were 
there ;  and  I  wrestled  with  them  in  agony  of  spirit. 
Thus  it  was  for  weeks.  Whether  I  ate  I  know  not, 
whether  I  drank  I  know  not,  whether  I  slept  I  know 
not.  But  I  know  that  when  I  came  forth  again  it 
was  with  the  direful  persuasion  that  I  was  the 
miserable  owner  of  a  diabolical  arrangement  called 
a  stomach.” 

This  mental  conflict,  though  in  its  physical  effects 
it  afterwards  furnished  Carlyle  a  subject  for  jesting, 
was  no  jesting  matter  at  the  time.  It  was,  per¬ 
chance,  the  turning  point  of  his  life,  and  that  not 
merely  in  regard  to  a  profession,  but  in  regard  to  the 
basis  upon  which,  and  the  end  for  which,  his  work 
was  to  he  done.  We  have  clear  evidence  that  this, 
too,  Avas  decided  ere  he  fairly  entered  on  his  literary 
career. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  writing  of  the  old 
Greek  volume,  we  see  that  young  Carlyle,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  had  no  higher  ideal  of  life  than  to 
live  for  himself  and  to  work  for  fame.  This  was 
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the  glorious  goal  by  which  he  in  youth  had  been 
dazzled  and  allured.  Self  was  the  cod  to  whom  the 
homage  and  service  of  a  life-time  were  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  thus  his  life  was  to  be  based  upon  a  lie ; 
the  idea,  namely,  that  he  himself,  fine  gentleman, 
was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  all  whose  laws  and 
ongoings  must  be  regulated  to  conduce  to  his  own 
self-interest.  What  though  wrongs  were  rife  in  the 
world,  the  poor  oppressed  and  perishing  for  lack  of 
wise  guidance,  even  more  than  for  lack  of  daily  bread, 
and  everywhere  shams  and  semblance  barring  the 
life  of  men  from  the  source  of  highest  life  and  well¬ 
being.  Let  wrong  and  falsehood  reign,  let  the  poor 
starve  and  be  trampled  upon  and  the  whole  universe 
go  to  wreck,  provided  always  I  am  at  the  top  and 
held  in  everlasting  honour. 

Such  an  ideal  of  life  could  conduce  only  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Devil’s  kingdom  upon  earth. 
That  man  is  but  a  charlatan  at  bottom,  however 
lofty  his  endowments,  rivalling  a  Napoleon  in  iron 
will  and  rapid  decision,  or  a  Voltaire  in  his  glittering 
wit  and  perspicuous  intellect,  if  the  service  of  his 
life  is  rendered  to  self  alone.  His  work  shall  not 
stand,  true  happiness  cannot  flow  from  it,  and  the 
Divine  mission  on  which  he  came  into  the  world 
shall  be  wholly  thwarted. 

The  experience  of  moral  conversion  to  which 
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Carlyle  so  frequently  refers  as  selbst-todtung,  or  self- 
renunciation,  may  be  summarily  explained  thus  : — 
The  man  who  lives  for  self  alone,  has  never  caught  a 
vision  of  the  true  meaning  and  order  of  the  universe. 
Human  lifeis  a  solemn  thing — anarena  wherein  God’s 
purpose  is  to  be  worked  out.  He  must,  with  open, 
spiritual  vision,  behold  in  this  universe,  and  through 
it,  the  mighty  All,  its  Creator,  in  His  beauty  and 
infinite  mysterious  grandeur,  humbling  the  small 
Me  into  nothingness.  His  purpose,  not  mine,  shall 
be  carried  out,  for  to  that  end  the  universe  exists. 
Life  shall  be  a  barren,  worthless  thing  for  me  unless 
I,  rising  ever  more  to  conscious  affinity  with  God 
and  to  capacity  of  gazing  on  and  admiring  his  moral 
attributes,  seek  to  fall  in  with  his  plan,  and  do  the 
work  he  has  sent  me  here  to  do.  Ah !  then  the 
torturous  pangs  of  disappointed  hopes,  jealousy, 
despair  shall  be  at  rest,  and  I,  now  in  harmony  with 
God,  can  sing  at  my  work,  and  amid  my  toil  find 
blessed  rest.  For,  what  though  I  fail  to  reach  the 
mark  I  set  before  me,  what  though  its  immediate 
results  shall  have  been  small,  the  very  attempt  per¬ 
severed  in  of  working  out  the  Divine  purpose  in  my 
life  has  made  that  life  a  truly  noble  one.  Now, 
indeed,  I  am  independent  of  the  world’s  smile  or 
frown,  since  I  am  in  harmony  with  God  and  have 
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his  smile  as  the  light  of  my  life.  I  have  got  into 
the  blessed  region  of  the  “  Everlasting  Yea.”  And 
however  ill  outwardly  and  apparently,  all  is  going 
well  for  me  inwardly  and  ultimately. 

It  is  more  than  questionable,  however,  if  some 
Transcendentalists,  who  claim  to  have  realized  Self- 
renunciation,  have  not  merely  driven  Self  out  of  the 
lower  story  to  admit  him  all  the  more  securely  to  a 
lodgment  in  the  upper  part  of  their  dwelling. 


VII. — Decision  succeeds  Doubt. 


N  this  period  of  conflict,  commencing,  pro¬ 
bably,  about  the  close  of  his  college  life 
and  continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  thereafter,  Carlyle  received  what 
he  styles  his  “fire-baptism”  for  his  future  work.  He 
had  felt,  like  others,  those  passionate,  wild  cravings 
which  are  but  the  surface-billows  of  a  fathomless 
unrest,  never  to  be  appeased  in  the  soul  of  man  by 
anvthincp  short  of  God.  And  he  had  found  a  rest, 
and  that  rest  lay  for  him  in  this — he  had  learned  to 
renounce  the  lower  life  of  self-service  and  had 
chosen  the  higher  life  of  working  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  idea  of  human  dignity  and  worth.  He 
had  learned  to  realize  that  God,  not  himself,  is  the 
sovereign  whose  will  shall  stand  in  the  Universe. 
Was  not  this  pure  Stoicism?  it  may  be  demanded. 
No,  for  he  had  risen  to  an  intense  realization  of  some 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  hence  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  God’s  will  that  alone  deserves  to  stand,  and 
to  be  for  each  man  the  guiding  principle  of  life. 
His  service  was  not,  then,  a  matter  of  constraint, 
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but  of  free  choice.  So  far,  we  must  rejoice  at 
the  issue,  though  many  of  us  lament  that  he  has  not 
more  expressly  recognized  the  truth  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whom  he  calls  truly  “  our  highest  symbol 
of  the  Divine,”  has  been  expressly  appointed  as  the 
agent  to  bring  man  into  harmony  Avith  God,  that,  in 
short,  he  seems  to  haA^e  prized  modern  German 
Mysticism  more  than  the  inspired  Mysticism  of 
John  the  Evangelist. 

Looking  hack  to  his  own  early  experience,  what 
sympathy  has  Carlyle  expressed  for  the  early  hypo¬ 
chondrias  of  great  souls  like  Cromwell,  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  indeed  all  great  men!  “The  quantity 
of  smoke,”  he  says,  “is  ahvays  the  measure  of  the 
possibility  of  flame,  and  the  quantity  of  sorrow  mea¬ 
sures  the  quantity  of  sympathy  and  of  faculty  and 
victory  that  is  in  them.” 

A  great  soul,  however  checked  by  outward  circum¬ 
stances,  feels  instinctively  that  the  position  he  must 
aim  at  is  a  lofty  one.  Altissima  petens  is  his  motto, 
and,  all  difficulties  notwithstanding,  he  must  reach  it 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  And  Avhile  his  fair  ideal 
beckons  him  up  towards  the  radiant  though  beetling 
heights,  ever  alluring  and  drawing  him  forward,  there 
are  forces  of  another  kind  to  drive  him  on.  Time  is 
short,  and  what  is  done  in  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
If  his  mark  is  to  be  made  upon  his  generation  it  shall 
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be  done  by  no  slack  and  slothful  hand.  The  course 
of  things  shall  not  conspire  in  his  favour ;  the  stream 
of  circumstances  shall  not  float  him  up  to  the  position 
that  nature  has  indicated  as  his,  nay,  these  like  all 
earth’s  waters  run  only  down,  and  he  must  face  the 
current,  and,  sword  in  hand,  must  scale  the  heights. 
And  life  is  fleeting,  and  already  by  the  time  his  col¬ 
lege  course  is  ended,  almost  half  of  his  working  days 
are  gone.  Inexorable  time  shall  not  wait  for  him  ; 
unless  he  is  wise  and  prompt  and  valiant,  the  stars  in 
their  majestic  march  shall  look  down  on  a  new  gener¬ 
ation,  who  shall  have  no  cause  to  keep  green  his 
memory  ;  and  his  radiant  dreams  and  aspirations  shall 
lie  buried  with  him  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  earth, 
where  his  fitting  epitaph  shall  be — “  Here  lies  one 
whose  life  was  not  worth  having  been  lived.'’ 

The  joy  with  which  Carlyle  issued  out  of  this 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  its  tophet-smoke 
and  chimeras  of  doubt  and  despondency  into  the 
terra  firma  and  clear  daylight  of  settled  purpose  as 
to  a  profession,  is  very  apparent  in  his  writings. 
“  Blessed,”  he  says,  “  is  the  man  who  hath  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.”  Happiness, 
apart  from  a  life  of  service  to  God,  and  of  manful 
toil  is  a  poor  phantasm  not  worth  chasing,  as  old 
Hesiod  pointed  out  two  thousand  years  ago — 
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Base  things  on  earth  are  thick  as  blackberries  strewn, 

And  easy  to  be  pluckt :  near  thee,  and  low, 

Lieth  the  path  that  to  things  worthless  leads. 

But  all  ends  worthy  toil  and  sweat  demand 
(So  runs  the  inexorable  law  Divine) ; 

To  these,  the  path  is  arduous  and  long, 

Bugged  at  first ;  but  when  the  heights  you  gain, 

That  toilsome  way  becometh  smooth  and  plain.* 

No  one  ever  entered  upon  the  work  of  his  life 
more  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  these  words  than 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  ever  afterwards  he  counselled 
every  earnest  youth  to  gird  himself  manfully  for  a 
life  of  toil.  “  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at,  and 
work  at  it  like  a  Hercules ;  ”  that  is  his  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  of  life.  Yet,  with  his  usual  one-sided 
intensity,  he  here  apparently  (if  not  really)  over¬ 
looks  two  essential  considerations.  A  man  must 
knowr  first  if  he  is  fighting  on  the  right  side  ere  he 
begin  to  strike  boldly  out.  Am  I  really  in  alliance 
with  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  have  I  been  brought 
into  true  harmony  with  Grod,  so  as  to  have  the 
capacity  of  discerning  what  work  He  has  laid  to  my 
hand,  and  to  have  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
cause?  Such  questions  lie  more  at  the  outset  of 
one’s  work  than  Carlyle  seems  to  teach.  Work  of 
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any  sort  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  potter’s  wheel 
on  which  our  character  is  moulded  into  proper  shape; 
nor  is  the  ideal  which  God  had  in  view  in  making 
us,  unerringly  brought  out  by  any  kind  of  work. 
The  question  of  duty  comes  alongside  of  that  of 
ability.  Know  what  thou  oughtest  to  work  at,  as 
well  as  canst,  and  then  work  at  it  like  a  Hercules ; 
for  if  some  young  Hercules  found,  from  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  abilities  and  tastes,  that  he  could  work  best 
at  plundering  his  fellows,  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  rate  highly  the  moulding  power  of  that  work. 
Yet  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  we  must  correct  the 
one-sidedness  of  Carlyle’s  statement  from  what  he 
holds  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  enough  that  his  own 
ideal  of  a  literary  life  was  a  high  one.  The  true 
Genius,  in  his  estimation,  was  he  that  had  eyes  to 
see  the  Divine  in  the  universe,  and,  by  his  utter¬ 
ances,  call  upon  and  assist  others  to  see  it.  Genius, 
to  his  mind,  was  thus  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  con¬ 
stituting  a  solemn  call  to  its  possessor  to  go  forth 
and  labour  for  God  among  men,  and  woe  to  him 
who  neglects  its  voice. 

Carlyle  was  forearmed  by  Schiller,  whose  life  he 
wrote  in  1823,  against  one  of  the  temptations  of 
authorship,  viz.,  to  pitch  his  utterances  to  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  time  and  pander  to  the  depraved  tastes 
of  the  multitude,  and  so  earlier  arrive  at  fame. 
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“  But  how,”  says  Schiller,  “  is  the  Artist  to  guard 
himself  against  the  corruptions  of  his  time,  which 
on  every  side  assail  him  ?  It  is  by  despising  its 
decisions.  Let  him  look  upwards  to  his  dignity  and 
his  mission,  not  downwards  to  his  happiness  and  his 
wants.” 

Carlyle’s  idea  of  Art  was,  however,  a  still  higher 
one  than  that  of  Schiller,  overlapping,  as  it  did  in 
his  case,  a  deep  substratum  of  Scotch  Calvinistic 
Puritanism,  which,  cropping  out  again  and  again  in 
his  writings,  has  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  many 
of  his  readers.  With  Carlyle,  the  true  Beautiful  in 
art  was  the  Divine. 

Thus,  at  length,  furnished  for  his  mission  by  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  literary  Art,  and  having  definitely 
made  his  choice  of  a  profession,  Carlyle  began  the 
work  of  his  life.  Having  counted  the  cost,  and 
estimated  all  its  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  he  gave 
his  heart  wholly  and  loyally  to  his  profession.  Braced 
against  difficulties,  and  girding  himself  for  a  stern 
warfare,  he  sought  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those 
who,  in  the  domain  of  literature,  have  proved  con¬ 
querors,  and  won  for  themselves  kingdoms  from  the 
barren  realms  of  darkness,  to  increase  the  happiness, 
dignity,  and  power  of  mankind. 

Nobler  ideal  .of  life — so  far  at  least  as  concerned 
the  position  to  be  taken  up,  as  distinguished  from  the 
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particular  object  to  be  accomplished — no  young  man 
could  have  in  entering  upon  life’s  battle.  As  the 
stars  have  their  God-given  task  to  fulfil,  and  do  it 
calmly  and  grandly, — undisturbed,  whatever  dogs  on 
earth  may  bark  at  them,  or  even  whatever  opinion  our 
savants  may  entertain  of  them ;  so  we,  in  our  sphere, 
however  humble,  have  a  God’s-service  to  accomplish, 
and  have  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
to  see  who  may  mock,  or  who  may  applaud. 

Whoever,  in  this  spirit,  enters  manfully  upon  his 
work,  and,  up  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  strives 
that  the  world  may  be  the  better  for  his  sojourn 
in  it,  and  who  has  so  devoted  himself  to  his 
chosen  task,  that,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  he  shall 
battle  forward,  and,  though  his  reward  be  the  world’s 
scorn  and  “fare  of  salt  herring,”  shall  yet  account  the 
work  itself  to  be  reward  enough,  cannot  fail  of  a 
successful  life. 
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VIII.— Literary  Life  in  tiie  Muirlands. 


S  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  in  detail  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Carlyle,  we  may 
briefly  enumerate  those  connected  with 
the  unsettled,  transition  epoch  of  his  life. 

Carlyle  remained  at  Kirkcaldy  till  1823,  and  in 
the  meantime  had  begun  to  contribute  articles,  mainly 
biographical,  to  Brewster’s  “  Edinburgh  Encyclope¬ 
dia.”  In  1822,  he  translated  ‘‘Legendre’s  Geometry,” 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  “  Essay  on  Proportion.”  In 
1823,  he  became  tutor  to  Charles  B uller,  and  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  his  literary  work  lay  in  the 
line  of  his  German  studies.  His  life  of  Schiller — sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged  and  published  separately — first 
appeared  in  the  “  London  Magazine,”  between  Octo¬ 
ber,  1823,  and  September,  1824.  In  the  latter  year 
his  translation  of  “Wilhelm  Meister”  appeared— a 
work  noteworthy  in  three  respects.  It  was  the  first 
real  introduction  of  Goethe’s  works  to  Great  Britain  ; 
it  also  confirmed  that  warm  friendship-at-a-distance, 
which  was  maintained  between  Carlyle  and  the  great 
German  poet  till  the  latter’s  death;  and  it  gave  Carlyle, 
with  the  few,  a  name  for  masterly  English;  though  in 
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other  respects  the  work  met  with  considerable  disap¬ 
proval.  His  translation  of  “  German  Romance,”  with 
“Preface  and  Introductions,”  appeared  in  1827. 

As  yet  Carlyle’s  literary  career  was  a  working 
against  the  current,  as  indeed,  it  was  destined  to  be 
for  a  good  many  years  to  come,  through  the  novelty 
of  his  subject-matter  and  style.  But  he  was  now  to 
have  a  supporter  and  helpmeet  in  the  laborious  career 
he  had  chosen,  for  in  1827,  he  married  Miss  Welsh, 
the  only  child  of  Dr.  John  Welsh,  of  Haddington — a 
descendant  of  his  famous  namesake,  son-in-law  of 
John  Knox.  In  her  Carlyle  obtained  a  worthy  help¬ 
meet,  for  she  realized,  in  no  small  measure,  the  ideal 
he  entertained  of  woman,  which  he  thus  expressed 
in  a  letter  of  his  later  years 

“  I  have  never  doubted  but  the  true  and  noble 
function  of  a  woman  in  this  world  was,  is,  and 
for  ever  will  be,  that  of  being  a  wife  and  help¬ 
mate  to  a  worthy  man,  and  discharging  well  the 
duties  that  devolve  on  her  in  consequence  as  mother 
of  children  and  mistress  of  the  household  duties 

I 

— high,  noble,  silently  important,  as  any  that  can 
fall  to  a  human  creature — duties  which,  if  well  dis¬ 
charged,  constitute  woman,  in  a  soft,  beautiful,  and 
almost  sacred  way,  the  queen  of  the  world,  and  which, 
by  her  natural  faculties,  graces,  strength,  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  are  every  way  indicated  as  specially  hers.” 
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Miss  Welsh  was  heiress  of  a  small  estate — a  free¬ 
hold  muirland  farm  in  Nithsdale  called  Crainen- 

O 

puttock — and  there,  for  seven  years  after  their 
marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  their  abode. 
These  were  among  the  most  important  and  fruitful 
years  of  his  literary  life,  and  unquestionably  of  all 
spots  in  Scotland  that  shall  attract  future  hero- 
worshippers  and  disciples  of  Carlyle,  Craigenputtock 
along  with  Ecclefechan,  (rivalling  it,  too,  in  its 
outlandish  Celtic  appellation),  shall  rank  foremost : 
and  it  is  fitting  that  we  dwell  at  length  on  the  scenery 
and  the  work  done  there. 

The  parish  of  D  unscore,  at  whose  western  extremity 
the  Carlyles’  property  was  situated,  is  varied  in  soil  and 
scenery,  and  is,  on  many  accounts,  notable.  Twelve 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  it  ranges  from  the 
low,  rich  holm-land  along  the  Nith,  over  fertile 
slopes,  cultivated  even  where  they  verge  on  the 
perpendicular,  and  cleft  by  two  picturesque  passes, 
the  Glens  of  Lagg  and  of  Crawston,  leading  from  the 
Nitli  upwards  to  the  airily  situated  Cottack  or  Dun- 
score  village,  where  Edward  Irving,  once  in  his  sad 
later  years,  preached  in  the  open  air,  a  sermon,  awful 
to  the  rustic  mind,  as  that  of  an  Elijah,  or  a  John 
Baptist  returned  to  this  earth. 

Then  the  parish  dips  down  into  the  serpentine 
valley  of  the  Cairn,  where  it  is  almost  bisected  by  the 
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approach  of  the  contiguous  parishes,  rendering  it 
wasp -shaped,  or,  as  has  been  remarked,  perhaps  first 
by  Carlyle  himself,  it  in  shape  resembles  an  hour¬ 
glass.  Then  still  further  west  it  ranges  up  the  vale 
of  Glenesslin  towards  mountains  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

An  old  local  proverb,  whose  meaning,  as  applied 
to  the  parish  in  general, — a  beautiful  and  popu¬ 
lous  one — we  fail  to  discover,  says,  “  out  of  the 
ivorld  and  into  Dunscore  f  but  its  application  to  the 
wild  western  part  is  exceedingly  appropriate.  Yet 
that  bleak  lonely  region — barren  enough  in  other 
respects — can  claim  a  remarkable  produce — martyr- 
graves  and  “  Sartor  Resartus .”  Singular  produce 
indeed  ;  yet  not  inappropriate  in  their  combination. 
Carlyle,  too,  was,  in  his  owTn  way,  “the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,”  and  lifting  up  his  testimony 
against  the  defections  of  his  age.  He  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “  Covenanter  coming  in  the  wake  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  transcendental  phil¬ 
osophy.” 

Craigenputtock  lies  sixteen  miles  north-west  of 
Dumfries,  among  the  pastoral  hills  and  peat-mosses 
that  lie  between  upper  Galloway  and  Nithsdale. 
It  is  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  Dunscore, 
the  parish  at  whose  opposite  extremity  lies  Elljsland 
— the  farm  to  which  Robert  Burns  brought  his 
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“ bonny  Jean”  from  Ayrshire,  and  where  with  high 
hopes,  not  to  be  fulfilled,  he  began  a  fresh  stage  of 
his  chequered  life. 

The  drive  from  the  town  of  Dumfries  up  the  sylvan 
vale  of  Cludan  is  as  lovely  a  one,  as  can  be  taken  on  a 
summer  day.  Having  passed  the  romantic  Routing- 
Bridge,  with  its  brawling  linn  and  dark  cauldron  under¬ 
neath  the  bridge  and  the  wood,  and  leaving  behind, 
high  upon  the  hillside  on  the  left,  the  “  Communion 
Stones,” — a  famous  rendezvous  of  the  old  Covenanters, 
the  scene  of  armed  conventicles,  where  M‘Lellan 
of  Barscobe,  Nielson  of  Corsack,  and  other  Galwe¬ 
gian  chiefs  mustered  their  armed  clansmen  on  the  eve 
of  the  Pentland  rising.  At  length,  leaving  the  river¬ 
side,  the  road  leads  us  westward  up  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Glenesslin.  We  pass  near  Collieston,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  John  Welsh,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Knox, 
and  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  A  mile  or  so  further, 
we  pass  an  old  strong  house  called  Sundiwell,  bearing 
above  the  lintel  the  initials  of  John  Kirko,  a  noted 
succourer  of  the  Covenanters,  for  now  we  are  getting 
into  that  wild  moorland  region,  which  James  Ren- 
wick  said  was  flowered  with  martyr-graves,  and 
here  many  a  little  oblong  mound  and  rudely-carved 
stone, — known  to  Old  Mortality,  and  dear  to  the  rustic 
Scottish  heart, — attest  the  firmness  with  which  men 
once  adhered  to  the  cause  of  conscience. 
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Further  on,  the  road  grows  dreary  with  wild  hills 
on  either  hand,  as  we  penetrate  into  a  land  of  black 
peat-moss  and  purling  brooks,  of  whirring  muirfowl 
and  nibbling  sheep.  Craigenputtock  itself  probably 
meant,  in  the  language  of  the  wild  Piets  of  Galloway, 
spoken  there  but  two  centuries  before  Carlyle’s  day, 
the  hill  of  muirfowl.  Along  a  path  which  in  Carlyle’s 
time  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  wheeled  vehicles, 
about  midway  between  the  bleak  vale  of  Urr  and 
Glenesslin,  we  come  at  length  to  the  house,  a  two- 
storied  one,  “  harled  ”  with  white  plaster  and  shingle, 
and  sheltered  from  east  winds  by  a  thin  belt  of  fir 
plantation. 

This  is  Craigenputtock,  “  the  loneliest  spot  in 
Britain,”  as  Carlyle  hyperbolically  styled  it.  Here 
was  solitude  and  scope  enough  for  meditation  ;  only, 
one  might  be  apt,  if  meditating  long  here,  to  leave  the 
domain  of  the  practical  and  wander  away,  as  Carlyle 
says  of  the  Germans,  u  goose-hunting  into  regions  of 
bilberries  and  crow-berries,  and  be  swallowed  up  at 
last  in  remote  peat-bogs.”  We  who,  in  the  days  of 
other  years,  have  wandered  all  over  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  meditating  in  our  own  small  way  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  life  and  the  eternal  issues  of  it,  know  how 
little  interruption  to  the  train  of  our  thoughts, — at  least 
from  the  outside, — one  is  here  apt  to  encounter. 
Here  you  may  wander  a  whole  summer  day  along  a 
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sheep-walk,  or  wade  through  the  autumn  heather, 
from  which,  as  you  brush  along,  the  dry  honey-dust 
rises  in  clouds  beside  you,  away  towards  the  very 
shrine  of  Solitude  or  the  land  of  Nowhere.  Now  you 
are  startled  by  the  boisterous,  scoffing  note  of  the 
grouse,  whose  meal  you  have  interrupted,  and  anon 
the  muirland  sheep  start  and  stare  stupidly  at  you, 
stamping  their  feet  with  indignation  at  your  intrusion 
on  the  sacred  stillness.  That  sole  sign  of  human  life 
you  are  trying  to  make  out  on  the  far  horizon,  and 
which  is  slowly  crawling  like  an  insect  on  the  top  of  a 
wall,  is  a  peat-cart— in  reality  moving  with  con¬ 
siderable  speed— but  to  our  eye  at  this  distance 
making  almost  imperceptible  progress.  Echoes  from 
the  busy  world  in  the  shape  of  railway  whistles,  save 
in  the  clear  frosty  weather,  there  are  none,  for  the 
nearest  railway  is  about  a  dozen  miles  away. 

This  is  a  region  to  direct  the  mind  towards  the 
infinite  and  Divine.  Carlyle  is  said  to  have  wor¬ 
shipped  much  more  in  this  temple  of  nature  on  Sun¬ 
days  than  in  the  parish  church,  and  once,  being 
reproved  by  the  worthy  minister  of  Dunscore  for 
setting  so  bad  an  example,  he  pointed  to  the  solitudes 
around,  saying,  in  his  own  dialect  and  characteristic 
way,  that  he  found  more  communion  with  the  Divine 
yonder  than  in  temples  made  with  hands. 

It  was  in  such  a  scene  that  Thomas  Carlyle 
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wandered  about  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  meditating 
laboriously  and  profoundly,  and  writing  that  most 
original  of  all  his  books,  “  Sartor  Resartus.”  “  This 
questionable  little  book,”  he  himself  says,  “wras  un¬ 
doubtedly  written  among  the  mountain-solitudes  in 
1831  ;  but,  owing  to  impediments,  natural  and  acci¬ 
dental,  could  not,  for  seven  years  more,  appear  in  a 
volume  in  England ; — and  had  at  last  to  clip  itself  in 
pieces,  and  be  content  to  struggle  out,  bit  by  bit,  in 
some  courageous  magazine  that  offered.” 

What  aspect  did  the  philosopher  present  to  the 
shepherds  and  plain  country-folk  in  those  years  of 
his  residence  among  them?  We  used  to  converse 
with  some  of  them  who  knew  and  remembered  him, 
and  the  general  impression  he  made  upon  them 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  strange  gentleman  of  reserved 
character,  riding  about  with  an  aspect  of  absorbed 
thought,  but  whose  eyes  could  brighten  up  with 
wonderful  flashes  of  kindly  humour,  and  whose  tongue 
was  ever  ready  wdth  a  quaint  touch  of  drollery  when 
he  encountered  an  acquaintance.  We  find  one  ob¬ 
vious  hint  of  those  equestrian  rambles  in  the  domain 
of  thought  in  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  where  he  is  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  question  of  miracles. 

“What  specially  is  a  Miracle?  To  that  Dutch 
King  of  Siam,  an  icicle  had  been  a  miracle ;  whoso 
had  carried  with  him  an  air-pump,  and  vial  of  vitriolic 
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ether,  might  have  worked  a  miracle.  To  my  Horse 
again,  who  unhappily  is  still  more  unscientific,  do  not 
I  work  a  miracle,  and  magical  4  Open  sesame!’  every 
time  I  please  to  pay  twopence,  and  open  for  him  an 
impassable  toll-bar  or  shut  turnpike.” 

One  of  the  sources  of  interest  that  district  had  for 
Carlyle  was  its  antiquities.  As  a  historian,  he  was 
of  necessity  an  antiquarian ;  not  a  mere  relic-monger 
and  archgeological  Dry-as-dust,  but  also  an  ardent 
student  of  the  present  whose  roots  lie  imbedded 
in  the  past.  Dr.  Brydone  of  Dunscore,  a  pro¬ 
found  local  antiquarian  and  estimable  minister,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Craigenputtock,  and  the  antiquities 
of  that  region  must  have  furnished  many  a  theme  for 
discussion  between  him  and  his  host. 

44  Of  antiquarian  studies,  too,  there  is  no  lack,” 
wrote  Carlyle  to  Groethe,  from  this  spot; 44 from  some  of 
our  heights  I  can  descry,  about  a  day’s  journey  to  the 
west  (south-east,  he  ought  to  have  said),  the  hill  where 
Agricola  and  his  Bomans  left  a  camp  behind  them.” 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  meant  by  this,  if  it  is 
supposed  that  his  antiquarian  studies,  carried  on  at 
Craigenputtock,  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  hill 
(Burnswark)  a  day’s  journey  to  the  east.  But,  in 
fact,  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Craigenputtock,  all 
the  more  because  it  has  not  suffered  (from  an  archse- 
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ological  point  of  view)  from  the  inroads  of  agriculture, 
is  one  of  the  richest  antiquarian  regions  in  Scotland. 

A  short  distance  to  the  east  is  the  hill  of  Castra- 
mont — once  a  Roman  outpost,  and  among  the  few 
examples  in  all  Scottish  topography  of  a  name  given 
by  the  Romans  ( castra-mons )  and  still  used  in  our 
own  day.  At  Bogrie,  two  or  three  miles  down  the 
valley,  is  a  camp  or  two,  and  all  along  the  hillside 
between  that  and  Castramont  the  heath  is  dotted 
with  grey  tumuli ,  or  battle-cairns,  marking  the  scene 
of  some  terrible  pre-historic  conflict — or  long  series  of 
conflicts  waged  here  between  the  Romans,  or  Roman¬ 
ized  Britons,  and  the  Piets.  A  mile  or  so  from 
Craigenputtock  —  bleak,  blue,  hog-encircled  —  lies 
Loch  Urr,  in  which,  as  at  least  local  tradition  asserts, 
a  Roman  army  (or  say  legion),  driven  down  the  hill 
of  Castramont,  perished.  There  were  no  telegrams, 
however,  or  Daily  News’  Correspondents,  in  those 
days,  to  send  a  flutter  of  excitement  through  the 
Forum  and  theatres  of  Rome  at  the  announcement 
there,  on  the  following  day,  of  this  Caledonian 
Isandulwana. 

An  islet  on  the  same  loch,  with  a  submerged 
causeway  of  shingle  leading  to  the  shore,  marks  the 
site  of  the  castle  of  Sir  Clirystal  Seaton — one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Scottish  wars  of  independence. 
All  around  are  plentiful  traditions  of  the  Covenan- 
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ters,  some  of  the  most  interesting  being  connected 
with  the  neighbour  farm  of  Lochenkit,  some  miles 
to  the  south  (for  in  this  region  people  are  reckoned 
next  door  neighbours  though  living  miles  apart.) 

Passing  over  the  wilder  legends  of  Cultran,  the 
freebooter,  who  “  could  march  to  his  den  for  two  or 
three  miles,  along  tree-tops,  without  touching 
ground,”  in  the  neighbouring  Bishop’s  Forest,  and 
the  harrowing  tales  of  Grier  of  Lagg— -Scott’s 
“  Redgauntlet  ” — the  ruin  of  whose  ancestral  castle 
still  moulders  in  the  parish,  Carlyle  would  glean 
there  interesting  information  about  his  wife’s  ances¬ 
tors — the  Welshes  of  Coilieston,  especially  the 
famous  John  Welsh  of  Ayr.  Carlyle,  it  is  said, 
had  at  one  time  collected  materials  for  writing 
the  life  of  that  worthy,  and  in  a  note  to  Welch’s 
subsequent  biographer,  we  find  him  referring  to 
a  MS.  letter  written  by  Welsh  when  in  exile 
in  France,  containing  this  expression,  that  he  was 
“  divining  and  deeing  ”  for  his  native  land.  How 
truly  Carlyle  would  sympathize  with  one  of  Welsh’s 
intrepid  spirit !  Witness  the  daring  and  activity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  latter  during  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d’Angely  by  Louis  XIII.,  Welsh  having  volun¬ 
tarily  taken  the  place  of  a  cannonier  on  the  town- 
wall.  We  are  not  so  sure  how  Carlyle  would  have 
looked  upon  those  strange  instances  of  alleged  pro- 
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phecy  and  miracle-working  on  the  part  of  John 
Welsh. 

Altogether  the  Welsh  family  was  a  very  notable 
one,  and  not  the  least  so  was  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  last,  or 
almost  the  last,  direct  representative  of  the  line  of 
Collieston. 


IX. — Goethe  and  Emerson. 


^ARLYLE  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become 
favourably  known  to  G  oethe,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  living  “afar  in  the  bright 
little  friendly  circle  at  Weimar,  the  clear¬ 
est,  most  universal  man  of  his  time,”  as  he  has  been 
called.  So  favourably  indeed  was  Carlyle  known  to 
Goethe,  that  the  old  German  sage  hung  up  in  his  own 
study,  a  portrait  of  the  rising  young  Scottish  author.  To 
Goethe  Carlyle  addressed  the  following  letter,  which, 
though  it  be  well  known,  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in 
any  account  of  Carlyle’s  life  in  the  moorlands.  It  was 
written  shortly  after  the  Carlyles  had  settled  at 
Craigenputtock,  in  September,  1828  : — 


“  You  inquire  with  such  warm  interest  respecting 
our  present  abode  and  occupations,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  say  a  few  words  about  both,  while  there  is  still 
room  left.  Dumfries  is  a  pleasant  town,  containing 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  judicial  system  of 
a  district  which  possesses  some  importance  in  the 
sphere  of  Scottish  industry.  Our  residence  is  not  in 
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the  town  itself,  but  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west, 
among  the  granite  hills  and  the  black  morasses  which 
stretch  westward  through  Galloway,  almost  to  the 
Irish  Sea.  In  this  wilderness  of  heath  and  rock,  our 
estate  stands  forth  a  green  oasis,  a  tract  of  ploughed, 
partly  enclosed,  and  planted  ground,  where  corn  ripens, 
and  trees  afford  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  sea- 
mews,  and  rough-wooled  sheep.  Here  with  no  small 
effort  have  we  built  and  furnished  a  neat  substantial 
dwelling :  here  in  the  absence  of  professorial  or  other 
office,  we  live  to  cultivate  literature  according  to  our 
strength,  and  in  our  own  peculiar  way.  We  wish  a 
joyful  growth  to  the  rose  and  flowers  of  our  garden  ; 
we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful  thoughts  to  further 
our  aims.  The  roses,  indeed,  are  still  in  part  to  be 
planted,  but  they  blossom  already  in  anticipation. 
Two  ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere,  and  the 
mountain  air,  are  the  best  medicines  for  wTeak  nerves. 
This  daily  exercise — to  which  I  am  much  devoted — 
is  my  only  recreation :  for  this  nook  of  ours  is  the 
loneliest  in  Britain — six  miles  removed  from  any  one 
likely  to  visit  me.  Here  Rousseau  would  have  been 
as  happy  as  on  his  island  of  St.  Pierre.  My  town 
friends,  indeed,  ascribe  my  sojourn  here  to  a  similar 
disposition,  and  forbode  me  no  good  result.  But  I 
came  hither  solely  with  the  design  to  simplify  my 
way  of  life,  and  to  secure  the  independence  through 
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which  I  coulcl  he  enabled  to  remain  true  to  myself. 
This  bit  of  earth  is  our  own ;  here  we  can  live,  write, 
and  think  as  best  pleases  ourselves,  even  though 
Zoilus  himself  were  to  be  crowned  the  monarch  of 
literature.  Nor  is  the  solitude  of  such  great  import¬ 
ance;  for  a  stage-coach  takes  us  speedily  to  Edin- 
burgh,  which  we  look  upon  as  our  British  Weimar. 
And  have  I  not,  too,  at  this  moment  piled  up  upon 
the  table  of  my  little  library  a  whole  cart-load  of 
French,  German,  American  and  English  journals  and 
periodicals — whatever  may  be  their  worth  %  Of 
antiquarian  studies,  too,  there  is  no  lack.  From  some 
of  our  heights  I  can  descry,  about  a  day’s  journey  to 
the  west,  the  hill  -where  Agricola  and  his  Romans  left 
a  camp  behind  them.  At  the  foot  of  it  I  was  born, 
and  there  both  father  and  mother  still  live  to  love  me. 
And  so  one  must  let  time  work. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

In  the  year  1832,  Scotland  was  visited  by  a  fearful 
pestilence  in  the  shape  of  Indian  or  spasmodic  cholera 
by  which  the  town  of  Dumfries  suffered  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Nearly  five  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  carried  off  in  two  months,  and  we  can 
well  remember  with  what  awe,  though  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  used,  in 
our  early  days,  to  tell  the  tale  of  those  months  of  panic 
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and  stagnation  of  trade.  One  anecdote  of  that  time 
left  a  vivid  impression  on  our  memory.  A  gentleman, 
the  narrator,  chanced  to  be  staying  over  night  in  an 
Inn  in  town  while  the  pestilence  was  raging.  Getting 
up  early  next  morning — a  bright  Autumn  one — he 
was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  funereal  stillness  borne  by 
the  town  and  but  too  indicative  of  the  terrible  daily 
death-rate.  Suddenly  breaking  in  upon  the  oppressive 
silence,  rose  the  notes  of  a  merry  tune  from  the  street 
beneath.  Curious  to  see  who  it  could  be,  that  thus 
braved  Death’s  awful  presence,  he  looked  forth  and  be¬ 
held  a  fellow  driving  a  cart  laden  with  piles  of  cloth¬ 
ing — which  proved  to  be  the  garments  and  bed-clothes 
of  the  dead  taken  away  to  be  burnt  outside  the  town 
— the  carter  himself  lying  on  the  top  of  the  pile 
“  whistling ,”  as  our  informant  said,  “  like  a  mavis.” 

Here  is  a  letter  giving  Carlyle’s  impressions  during 
those  dark  months.  It  was  written  to  an  uncle  living 
at  that  time  in  the  town. 

Craigenputtock,  16th  October,  1832. 

“  My  dear  Uncle, — Judge  if  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
from  you !  Except  the  silence  of  the  newspapers,  I 
have  no  evidence  that  you  are  still  spared.  The 
disease,  I  see,  has  been  in  your  street,  in  Shaws,  in 
Jamie  Aitken’s,  it  has  killed  your  friend  Thomson  ; 
who  knows  what  further  was  its  appointed  work ! 
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You  I  strive  to  figure  in  the  meanwhile,  as  looking  at 
it,  in  the  universal  terror,  with  some  calmness,  as  know¬ 
ing  and  practically  believing  that  your  days,  and  the 
days  of  those  dear  to  you,  are  now,  as  before  and  always, 
in  the  hand  of  God  only ;  from  whom  it  is  vain  to  fly  ; 
towards  whom  lies  the  only  refuge  of  man.  Death’s 
thousand  doors  have  ever  stood  open ;  this  indeed  is 
a  wide  one,  yet  it  leads  no  further  than  they  all  lead.” 

“We  were  close  beside  cholera  for  many  weeks  in 
London ;  ‘  every  ball  has  its  billet.’  I  hear  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  fast  abating.  It  is  likely  enough  to  come 
and  go  among  us  ;  to  take  up  its  dwelling  with  us 
among  other  maladies.  The  sooner  we  grow  to  com¬ 
pose  ourselves  beside  it  the  better  for  us.  Man  who 
has  reconciled  himself  to  die  need  not  go  distracted 
at  the  manner  of  his  death.  God  make  us  all  ready; 
and  be  His  time  ours  1  No  more  to-night. — Ever 
your  affectionate. 

“  T.  Carlyle.” 

“  Sartor  Resartus  ”  having  been  finished  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  it  was  now  beating  about,  as  it 
had  to  do  six  years  longer,  in  quest  of  a  pilot,  in  the 
shape  of  a  publisher,  to  convey  it  forth  of  the  shallows, 
and  across  the  harbour-bar  into  the  main  ocean  of 
public  existence,  there  to  sink  or  to  sail  forward 
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towards  indefinite  futurity.  It  was  published  by  in¬ 
stalments  in  Fraser's  Magazine ,  in  1833-34  ;  and  an 
American  edition  appeared  before  the  work  could  find 
a  publisher  in  this  country. 

Its  disheartening  reception  is  well  known,  but  its 
author  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  of  literature 
refused  to  turn  back.  One  cheering  interlude  of 
that  Craigenputtock  life  was  the  arrival  of  a  German 
translation  of  his  Life  of  Schiller,  with  an  appreciative 
Introductory  Preface  by  no  meaner  hand  than 
Goethe’s  : — “  a  beautiful  small  event  to  me  and  mine, 
in  our  then  remote  circle  ;  coming  suddenly  upon  us, 
like  a  little  outbreak  of  sunshine  and  azure,  in  the 
common  grey  element  there !  ” 

Towards  the  close  of  Carlyle’s  Craigenputtock  life 
he  was  visited  by  a  remarkable  man,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  has  given  the  following  graphic  sketch 
of  the  man  and  the  place  : — 

“  I  came  from  Glasgow  to  Dumfries,  and  being 
intent  on  delivering  a  letter  which  I  had  brought 
from  Rome,  inquired  for  Craigenputtock.  It  was  a 
farm  in  Nithsdale,  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  sixteen 
miles  distant.  No  public  coach  passed  near  it,  so  I 
took  a  private  carriage  from  the  inn.  I  found  the 
house  amid  desolate  heathery  hills,  where  the  lonely 
scholar  nourished  his  mighty  heart.  Carlyle  was  a 
man  from  his  youth,  an  author  who  did  not  need  to 
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hide  from  his  readers,  and  as  absolute  a  man  of  the 
world,  unknown  and  exiled  on  that  hill-farm,  as  if 
holding  in  his  own  terms  what  is  best  in  London. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  eliff-like  brow,  self- 
possessed,  and  holding  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
conversation  in  easy  command ;  clinging  to  his 
northern  accent  with  evident  relish  ;  full  of  lively 
anecdote,  and  with  a  streaming  humour,  which  floated 
every  thing  he  looked  upon.  His  talk  playfully  ex¬ 
alting  the  familiar  objects,  put  the  companion  at  once 
into  an  acquaintance  with  his  Lars  and  Lemurs,  and 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  leam  what  was  predestined  to 
be  a  pretty  mythology.  Few  were  the  objects  and 
lonely  the  man,  ‘  not  a  person  to  speak  to  within  six¬ 
teen  miles  except  the  minister  of  D unscore  so  that 
books  inevitably  made  his  topics. 

“He  had  names  of  his  own  for  all  the  matters  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  discourse.  Blackwood’ s  was  the  ‘sand 
magazine ;  ’  Fraser  s  nearer  approach  to  possibility 
of  life  was  the  1  mud  magazine  ;  ’  a  piece  of  road  near 
by,  that  marked  some  failed  enterprize,  was  ‘  the 
grave  of  the  last  sixpence.’  When  too  much  praise 
of  any  genius  annoyed  him,  he  professed  hugely  to 
admire  the  talent  shewn  by  his  pig.  He  had  spent 
much  time  and  contrivance  in  confining  the  poor 
beast  to  one  enclosure  in  his  pen,  but  pig,  by  great 
strokes  of  judgment,  had  found  out  how  to  let  a  board 
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down,  and  had  foiled  him.  For  all  that,  he  still 
thought  man  the  most  plastic  little  fellow  in  the 
planet,  and  he  liked  Nero’s  death,  ‘  Qualls  artifex 
pereo ,’  ‘  better  than  most  history.’  He  worships  a 
man  that  will  manifest  any  truth  to  him.  At  one 
time  he  had  inquired  and  read  a  good  deal  about 
America.  Landor’s  principle  was  mere  rebellion, 
and  that,  he  feared,  was  the  American  principle. 
The  best  thing  he  knew  of  that  country  was,  that  in 
it  a  man  can  have  meat  for  his  labour.  He  had  read 
in  Stewart’s  book,  that  when  he  had  inquired  in  a 
New  York  hotel  for  the  Boots,  he  had  been  shown 
across  the  street,  and  had  found  Mungo  in  his  own 
house  dining  on  roast  turkey. 

“We  talked  of  books.  Plato  he  does  notread, 
and  he  disparages  Socrates  ;  and,  when  pressed,  per¬ 
sisted  in  making  Mirabeau  a  hero.  Gibbon  he  called 
the  splendid  bridge  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
His  own  reading  had  been  multifarious.  Tristram 
Shandy  was  one  of  his  first  books  after  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  Robertson’s  America  an  early  favourite. 
Rousseau’s  Confessions  had  discovered  to  him  that  he 
was  not  a  dunce ;  and  it  was  now  ten  years  since  he 
had  learned  German,  by  the  advice  of  a  man  wTho 
told  him  he  would  find  in  that  language  what  he 
wanted. 

“  He  took  despairing  or  satirical  views  of  literature 
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at  this  moment ;  recounted  the  incredible  sums  paid 
in  one  year  by  the  great  booksellers  for  puffing. 
Hence  it  comes  that  no  newspaper  is  trusted  now,  no 
books  are  bought,  and  the  booksellers  are  on  the  eve 
of  bankruptcy. 

“  He  still  returned  to  English  pauperism,  -  the 
crowded  country,  the  selfish  abdication  by  public  men 
of  all  that  public  persons  should  perform.  (  Govern¬ 
ment  should  direct  poor  men  what  to  do.  Poor  Irish 
folk  come  wandering  over  these  moors.  My  dame 
makes  it  a  rule  to  give  to  every  son  of  Adam  bread 
to  eat,  and  supplies  his  want  to  the  next  house.  But 
here  are  thousands  of  acres  which  might  give  them 
all  meat,  and  nobody  to  bid  these  poor  Irish  go  to  the 
moor  and  till  it.  They  burned  the  stacks,  and  so 
found  a  way  to  force  the  rich  people  to  attend  to 
them.’ 

“  We  went  out  to  walk  over  long  hills,  and  looked 
at  Criffel,  then  without  his  cap,  and  down  into 
Wordsworth’s  country.  There  we  sat  down,  and 
talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  not 
Carlyle’s  fault  that  we  talked  on  that  topic,  for  he 
had  the  natural  disinclination  of  every  nimble  spirit 
to  bruise  itself  against  walls,  and  did  not  like  to  place 
himself  where  no  step  can  be  taken.  But  he  was 
honest  and  true,  and  cognizant  of  the  subtle  links 
that  bind  ages  together,  and  saw  how  every  event 
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affects  all  the  future.  £  Christ  died  on  the  tree  :  that 
built  Dunscore  Kirk  yonder :  that  brought  you  and 
me  together.  Time  has  onty  a  relative  existence.’ 

u  He  was  already  turning  his  eyes  towards  London, 
with  a  scholar’s  appreciation.  ‘  London  is  the  heart  of 
the  world,’  he  said,  ‘  wonderful  only  from  the  mass  of 
liumanbeings.’  He  liked  the  hugemachine.  Eachpart 
keeps  its  own  round.  The  baker’s  boy  brings  muffins 
to  the  window  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  and  that  is 
all  the  Londoner  knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  on  the 
subject.  But  it  turned  out  good  men.  He  named 
certain  individuals,  especially  one  man  of  letters,  his 
friend — the  best  mind  he  knew — whom  London  had 
well  served.” 


X. — Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 


was  in  the  lonely  spot  we  have  described 
that  Carlyle  did  some  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  work — wrote  “  Sartor  Resartus,” 
and  his  “  Essay  on  Burns,”  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  grand  prose  epic,  the  “  History  of 
the  French  Revolution.” 

Like  the  old  Covenanters  who  withdrew  to  that 
region  in  protest  against  a  world  given  up  to  ungodli¬ 
ness  and  defection  from  covenant-engagements,  he 
had  withdrawn  to  issue  his  protest  against  the  shams 
and  God-forgetfulness  of  his  age.  Many  people  are 
apt  to  suppose  such  a  parallel  an  altogether  superficial 
one,  drawn  for  mere  artistic  purposes.  Of  course 
we  do  not  identify  Carlyle  with  the  Covenanters  as 
to  doctrinal  position,  but  the  analogy  is  a  far  more 
real  one  than  many  are  apt  to  imagine.  One  of  the 
most  notable  actions  of  the  Covenanting  period — an 
act,  considering  the  time  and  the  intensely  loyal  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  people,  of  the  utmost  moral  daring — 
was  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  nailed  by  Richard 
Cameron  to  the  towm-cross  of  a  Nithsdale  burgh,  and 
publicly  proclaiming  Charles  II.  as  a  tyrant  and 
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usurper,  who,  for  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant 
and  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  uphold,  had  for¬ 
feited  his  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 
That  act,  which  three  years  after  was  carried  into 
practical  effect  by  the  nation,  was  an  anticipation  of 
Carlyle’s  political  position.  Like  the  Covenanters,  he 
holds  most  firmly  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  but  that  right  is  not  founded  upon  mere  heredi¬ 
tary  succession  ;  it  is  the  right  of  a  God-given  king 
to  rule  over  men  as  God’s  vicar,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws  of  righteousness  among  men.  Unless  this 
be  the  aim  and  object  of  kingship,  its  claimant  is  but 
a  sham. 

Not  only  is  Carlyle  a  modern  Covenanter  in  his 
fierce  denunciation  and  repudiation  of  untruth,  but  his 
very  style  is  the  modern  literary  counterpart  of  theirs. 
What  adepts  the  later  Covenant- writers  were  in  the 
art  of  fierce  invective  and  denunciation  of  heresies, 
we  see  from  the  measure  they  dealt  out  to  “  traitorous 
usurpers,”  “  Machiavellian  Ahithophels,”  “  pragmat¬ 
ical  schismatics  and  sectaries,”  and  u  wild,  extravagant 
Gibbites,” — Gibbism  itself,  being  the  spirit  of  protest 
run  wild ;  “  we  renounce  (among  a  score  of  other 
evils),  the  popery-savouring  words  papa  and  mamma , 
also  the  names  of  months,  as  January ,  February , 
March,  April,  May,”  and  so  forth. 

In  regard  to  style  again,  that  of  Carlyle  owes  quite 
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as  much  to  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  as  to 
modern  German ;  for  what  thorough  Covenanter- 
Carlylese  is  the  following  passage,  written  in  the  moor¬ 
lands  of  Lochgoin,  in  1775  !— 

“  Socinian  and  deisticals  tenets  are  not  only  in 
vogue  with  the  wits  of  the  age,  soli  rationi  cedo,  the 
old  Porphyrian  maxim  having  so  far  gained  the  as¬ 
cendant  at  present,  that  reason  (at  least  pretenders  to 
it,  who  must  needs  hear  with  their  eyes,  and  see 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  elbows,  till 
the  order  of  nature  he  inverted),  threatens  not  a  little 
to  banish  revealed  religion,  and  its  most  important 
doctrines  from  the  professing  world.  A  latitudinarian 
scheme  prevails  among  the  majority,  the  greater 
part,  with  the  Athenians,  spending  their  time  only  to 
hear  and  see  something  new,  ‘  gadding  about  to 
change  their  ways,  going  in  the  ways  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Schichor  and  the 
river;’  unstable  souls,  like  so  many  light  combustibles 
wrapt  up  by  the  eddies  of  a  whirlwind,  tossed  hither 
and  thither  till  utterly  dissipated.” 

Worthy  John  Howie  was  indeed  no  Carlyle  in  in¬ 
intellect,  yet  the  last  figure  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  the  “  Latter-day  Pamphlets;”  and  we  can 
fancy  the  Carlylian  grin  with  which  he  wrote  the 
sarcastic  allusion  to  “  understanding  with  their 
elbows  !  ” 
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So  thoroughly  German  was  Carlyle  as  to  his  philo¬ 
sophical  standpoint,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  of  how  very  Scotch  he  is  as  to  intellectual  form. 
His  style,  indeed,  may  be  compared  to  the  weapons 
used  by  the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog, — here  a  pitch- 
fork,  a  billhook,  and  an  old  Andrea  Ferrara,  there  a 
rapier,  a  matchlock,  and  a  halberd,  yet  wielded  by  so 
brawny  arms,  and  become,  for  the  time,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  vengeance  so  fierce,  that  royal  cavalry  and 
well-armed  infantry  go  down  before  them. 

In  the  Carlylese  dialect  we  have  a  grotesque  yet 
powerful  combination  of  Greek  terms  —phantasms 
and  phantasmagorias,  baphometic  baptisms ,  and  hero- 
archies  —  with  purely  Latin  words  —  simulacrum $ 
Ascultators,  infandums ! — with  German  words  and 
idioms —  Gukguk,  Selbst-todtung,  After  shine,  snoio- 
and-rosebloom  Maiden,  cabalistal-sartorial ;  racy 
Scotch  words  and  idioms,  along  with  illustrative 
allusions,  ranging  over  the  whole  domain  of  literature 
ancient  and  modern,  all  fused  together  by  a  Titanic 
intellect  and  glowing  imagination,  and  overlaid  upon 
a  groundwork  of  masterly  English. 

Carlyle’s  cast  of  thought  being  intuitive,  intense, 
and  passionate,  rather  than  logical,  comprehensive, 
and  calm,  his  style  is  that  of  rhapsody  and  harangue, 
rather  than  of  calm  ratiocination  or  description  ;  but 
then  it  is  the  rhapsody  of  one  who  thinks  powerfully 
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and  sees  clearly,  as  well  as  feels  keenly.  He  works 
with  fierce  earnestness,  piling  up  figure  upon  figure  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  description,  Titan-like  he 
heaps  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  both  upon  Olympus,  and 
then  stands,  as  Taine  has  remarked,  u  shrieking  pas¬ 
sionately  on  the  top.” 

Such  a  mixture  of  earnestness,  penetrating  insight, 
glowing  imagination,  and  pawky  or  grim  Scotch 
humour,  forms  a  style  that  is  altogether  unique  in 
the  range  of  English  literature,  and  which,  though 
in  a  mere  imitator  it  would  be  intolerable,  yet,  as  it 
is  evidently  the  true  verbal  expression  of  the  man, 
imparts  a  zest  to  the  matter  on  hand  as  of  the 
raciest  wine. 

As  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  anticipates  nearly  all  that 
is  distinctive  in  Carlyle’s  subsequent  teaching,  and 
is,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  a  broad  foundation  on 
which  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  his  future  literary 
work,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  considering 
his  works  as  a  whole,  and  specially  in  regard  to  their 
aim,  and  the  consequent  unity  subsisting  among 
them. 

Thomas  Carlyle  had  set  one  object  before  him 
in  his  work,  and  therefore  we  find  a  unity  of  aim 
amid  his  multifarious  writings.  He  had  set  before 
him  at  the  outset  of  his  career  a  high  ideal  of  human 
life — man,  whether  the  individual  or  the  society,  is  in 
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tliis  world  to  be  and  to  do  that  which  is  really  right 
and  true  and  worthy,  and  not  the  semblance  of  it 
only.  The  miseries  so  rife  in  society,  arise  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  man,  as  individual  and  society,  has 
sadly  lost  sight  of,  and  degenerated  from,  the  ideal  of 
what  the  Creator  meant  him  to  he.  Instead  of  each 
man  doing  his  proper  work  in  the  position  indicated 
by  the  faculties  God  has  given  him— the  truly  able 
and  wise  in  the  position  of  governors,  the  truly  pious 
and  zealous  for  God  on  earth  in  the  office  of  teachers 
of  religion,  and  the  ignorant  and  licentious,  instead  of 
getting  the  liberty — that  is  the  license — they  clamour 
for  in  these  times,  to  be  strictly  taught  obedience,  and 
have  it  forced  upon  them.  But  what,  from  the 
Carlylian  point  of  view,  is  the  spectacle  we  are 
sorrowfully  compelled  to  witness  in  these  times  ?  It 
is  that  of  a  society  not  governed  by  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  discern,  and  able  enough  to  administer 
God’s  laws  on  earth,  but  the  government  actually  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  should  obey,  but  who,  by  count 
of  heads,  settle,  not  who  are  actually  ablest  and  wisest 
to  govern,  but  what  rulers  are  most  in  accordance  with 
their  own  heart.  This  is  actually,  though  men  see  it 
not,  a  condition  of  anarchy,  and  society  is  continually 
tottering  on  the  awful  verge  of  general  dissolution. 
And  why  is  it  society  does  not  dissolve,  and  a  general 
scramble  ensue  for  the  national  wealth  ?  Just  as  old 
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buildings  hang  together  in  a  loose  way  when  the 
foundation  has  mainly  fallen  away.  It  is  because 
the  British  people  are  naturally  steady-going,  and 
inclined  to  move  forward  in  traditional  ruts,  till  some 
great  shock  drives  them  out  of  it,  and  because  the 
military  and  constabulary  power  still  hangs  on  the 
side  of  the  quasi-rulers.  Our  condition  is  that  of 
anarchy  plus  the  constable. 

Now  it  is  Carlyle’s  aim  in  all  his  works  to  call 
men  back  to  reality.  Let  us  have  real  government, 
real  education,  real  religion,  and  not  the  mere  shew 
of  them.  His  aim  is  to  hold  up  a  high  standard  of 
human  life  before  men’s  eyes,  and  shew  them  how 
utterly  short  modern  human  life  comes  of  it.  This 
gives  us  the  key  to  all  Carlyle’s  works. 

“  Sartor  Besartus  ”  is  the  foundation  of  Carlyle’s 
whole  work.  It  is  his  answer  to  the  question, 
“  What  is  human  nature,  human  life,  and  this  world 
we  see  around  us  ?  ”  The  germ  of  the  whole  book 
lies  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Erd-geist  (earth-spirit) — 


“  Thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  Mm  by.” 


This  world  is  God’s  handiwork,  and  is  therefore 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  ideas.  All  things 
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here  below— especially  Nature’s  highest  manifesta¬ 
tion,  Man — point  out  plainly  to  the  eye  that  can  see 
the  Divine,  the  glorious  Creator  from  which  it 
came.  The  world  is  a  garment  half-revealing,  half- 
concealing  the  Creator. 

Man’s  work  on  earth  is  to  attain  to,  and  maintain 
in  his  person  the  high  worth  and  dignity  of  the  po¬ 
sition  for  which  God  made  him.  Man’s  chief  end, 
in  short,  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for 
ever.  This,  according  to  Carlyle,  is  to  be  done  not 
by  first  considering  nice  metaphysical  questions 
about  man’s  nature  and  his  relation  to  God,  or  by 
morbid  self-questioning,  but  by  manful  work. 
c‘  Thou  wilt  never  know  thyself,  I  believe  ;  know 
what  thou  canst  work  at,  and  work  at  it  like  a  Her¬ 
cules.” 

Man  is  not  to  be  measured  and  judged  by  his  ex¬ 
ternal  trappings,  rank  among  his  fellowmen,  or  by 
any  outivard  circumstances.  A  man  is  in  the  true 
sense  what  he  is  spiritually  or  in  character.  A  man- 
conceded  title,  a  metal  coronet,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  money,  can  make  a  full-fledged  noble  of  the 
conventional  kind,  but  the  true  noble  is  not  to  be 
so  determined.  We  should  therefore  try  to  see  into 
things  in  their  real  worth,  and  judge  of  them  by  what 
they  are  in  reality.  That,  however,  is  no  easy  task  ; 
for  so  muffled  round  with  thick-plied  hulls  and  mere 
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conventionalities  lias  the  reality  become,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  keenest  and  truest  spiritual  discernment  to 
see  into  them.  When  George  Fox  made  himself  a 
suit  of  leather*,  that  he  might  be  more  free  to  attend 
to  his  spiritual  interests,  that  was  the  instinctive  up¬ 
rising  of  a  true  soul  in  quest  of  reality,  and  a  grand 
protest  against  the  modern  confusion  of  the  visible 
with  the  spiritual. 

Forms,  appearances,  and  conventional  symbols  must 
ever  more  or  less  stand  between  us  and  the  realities, 
for  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  need  some  shadowing 
forth  to  us  of  the  real  and  spiritual.  But  the  danger 
is  when  men  cling  to  old  obsolete  forms  from  which 
all  life  and  reality  have  gone,  as  is  abundantly  the 
case  in  modern  times.  This  is  what  makes  human 
life — which  is  intrinsically  so  great  and  noble — fre¬ 
quently  in  our  time  so  very  shallow  a  thing,  sham 
rulers,  never  meant  or  fitted  by  nature  for  ruling, 
sham  teachers,  teaching  the  merest  surface-appear¬ 
ances  of  things, — teaching  youth  not  to  be  and  to  do 
the  right,  but  to  speak  persuasively— and  so-called 
priests,  with  no  eye  for  the  Divine  or  zeal  for  God  on 
earth. 

A  living  healthy  society  exists,  only  where  the 
symbols  (for  example  of  government,  rank,  and  re¬ 
ligion)  fitly  for  the  age  embody  and  convey  to 
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men’s  minds  the  Divine  reality  and  order  of  human 
life. 

Carlyle  occupies  a  middle  position  between  Puritan 
Calvinism  and  Pantheistic  Transcendentalism,  or  we 
may  say,  he  has  taken  his  stand  on  the  common 
ground  between  them,  if  any  can  think  such  common 
ground  possible. 

The  next  of  Carlyle’s  works  we  come  to  is  the 
“  History  of  the  French  Revolution.”  In  that  event 
Carlyle  saw  a  signal  illustration  of  the  evil  and  risk 
of  the  abnormal  state  of  modern  society  under  false 
rulers,  teachers,  and  priests,  and  the  instinctive  con¬ 
vulsive  effort  of  society  in  some  way  to  get  rid  of 
shams,  and  back  to  reality. 

In  his  “  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,”  he  has 
sketched  the  lives  of  certain  great  men  of  the  past 
who,  in  his  view,  have  had  true  insight  into  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  human  life,  and  in  their  own  spheres  as 
governors,  priests,  teachers,  brought  men  back  from 
sham  to  the  Divine  realities  of  human  life. 

In  his  “  Past  and  Present,”  he  has  graphically 
pictured  English  life  in  the  year  1200,  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  our  life  in  modern  times,  with  a  view 
to  determining  how  each  stood  related  to  the 
Divine  facts  that  bear  on  human  life.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  he  draws  as  to  this  matter  of  loyalty  to  the  true 
ideal  of  human  life  is  not  in  favour  of  the  present ; 
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some  of  the  institutions  which  were  then  livino- 
healthy  forces  for  the  control  of  human  society, 
have  in  our  time  fallen  very  obsolete,  so  that  no¬ 
thing  but  some  general  conflagration  of  the  effete 
symbols  that  hang  about  modern  society,  can  bring 
us  back  to  reality. 

His  next  great  work — a  task  of  herculean  labour 
— was  the  editing  of  the  “Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.”  Cromwell  is  Carlyle’s  hero  pre-eminently. 
We  have  seen  that  what  he  values  in  a  hero  is  power 
to  see,  and  ability  to  carry  out,  and  practically  realize 
in  human  life  the  Divine  ideal.  Such  a  man  as 
John  Knox  he  intensely  appreciated  as  one  who 
could  discern  and  teach  that  Divine  ideal,  and 
be  valiantly  true  to  it  against  whatever  odds. 
Frederick  die  Great,  again,  and,  in  a  lower  measure, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  valued  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  real  (according  to  their  limited  capa¬ 
city  of  discerning  it),  and  ability  practically  to  carry 
it  out.  But  Oliver  Cromwell  combined  in  his  own 
person  these  two  excellencies ;  for,  with  all  Knox’s 
discernment  of  the  Divine  authority  and  law,  and 
fiery  zeal  for  God  among  men,  he  combined  the 
ability  of  a  Frederick  or  a  Napoleon  to  impose  it 
upon  society,  and  reduce  men  to  obedience  to  the 
Divinely-appointed  order. 

“  Latter-day  Pamphlets,”  Carlyle’s  next  work,  was 
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the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  domain  of 
modern  politics ;  and,  as  in  his  view,  the  Divine 
order  of  administering  the  laws  of  truth  and 
righteousness  on  earth  has  been  almost  wholly  sub¬ 
verted,  so  that  “  mere  count  of  heads  and  of  votes,” 
has,  in  the  sphere  of  Government,  taken  the  place 
of  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  God-appointed  rulers, 
the  book  is  mainly  a  series  of  powerful,  ludicrous, 
and  grotesque  denunciations  of  the  evils  he  finds  so 
rife  in  modern  government. 

The  aim  of  the  last  great  work  of  Carlyle,  the 
“  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  will  be  inferred  from 
what  we  have  already  said. 

To  these  works  we  may  add  “  Chartism,”  and  the 
“  Life  of  John  Sterling,”  each,  in  its  own  way,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  advancement  of  Carlyle’s  life-pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  various  “  Miscellaneous  Essays,” 
which,  like  all  his  writings,  contain  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  thorough  work,  profound  research,  extensive 
reading,  compressed  thought,  and  abrupt  passionate 
expression.  Among  these  unrivalled  articles,  we 
may  single  out  his  “Essay  on  Burns,”  his  sketches  of 
Voltaire,  Samuel  Johnson,  Mirabeau,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  that  intensely  characteristic  fulmination 
of  his  later  years,  entitled,  “  Shooting  Niagara.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  we  entertain  of  Car¬ 
lyle  as  a  political  and  religious  teacher,  and  many  of 
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his  positions,  as  we  shall  see,  are  very  questionable, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  grandeur  about  a  life-work 
of  intense  devotedness  to  one  consistent  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  the  urging  of  mankind  to  realize  and 
earnestly  carry  out  in  every  department  of  human 
life,  the  object  God  had  in  view  in  making  and  up¬ 
holding  the  world. 


XI. — Latter  Years. 


^ARLYLE,  like  his  friend  Edward  Irving, 
was  to  take  up  his  abode  in  “  mad 
Babylon,”  as  he  himself  designates  Lon¬ 
don.  About  the  beginning  of  1834  he 
proceeded  thither,  fixing  his  residence  in  Chelsea, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
There  he  came  to  closer  quarters  with  the  evils  of  the 
age,  against  which  he  had  cast  down  the  gauntlet ; 
there,  living  a  plain,  Spartan-like  life,  amid  the 
deafening  inanity”  of  that  great  centre  of  Mammon- 
worship,  he  continued  to  raise  his  outspoken  testimony 
to  princes,  nobility  and  commons  alike.  Although  his 
writings  did  not  speedily  win  popularity,  as  indeed  their 
compression  and  originality  of  thought,  and  uncouth 
novelty  of  style,  rendered  that  a  natural  result  in 
this  age  of  light  reading ;  yet  his  design  was  to 
plant  deep,  and  bide  liis  time  for  the  growth  of  fruit. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  London  life,  Car¬ 
lyle  was  welcomed  by  a  small  but  brilliant  literary 
circle,  including  such  names  as  Leigh  Hunt,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  the  Sterlings,  father  and  son,  while 
his  connection  with  Goethe  formed  an  introduction 
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to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  His  friendship 
with  John  Sterling  has  been  commemorated  in  his 
life  of  that  accomplished  man.  In  1839  Sterling,  who, 
like  a  growing  number  of  younger  British  thinkers,  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  Carlyle,  wrote  an  article 
on  the  latter,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  in  1839, 
“which  was,”  says  Carlyle,  “the  first  generous  human 
recognition,  expressed  with  heroic  emphasis  and  clear 
conviction,  visible  amid  its  fiery  exaggeration,  that 
one’s  poor  battle  in  this  world  is  not  quite  mad  and 
futile,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  worthy  one,  which  will  come 
to  something  yet.” 

Other  admirers,  if  not  rather  disciples,  of  a  still 
higher  order,  were  added  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
Buskin,  Kingsley,  and  Froude;  and  nothing  serves  to 
impress  one  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  Carlyle’s 
ability,  than  to  find  how  much  most  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  day  have  been  indebted  to  him^  So 
ardently  indeed  was  he  admired  by  Kingsley,  that  the 
latter  has  introduced  him  into  his  novel,  entitled  Yeast, 
as  a  sage  with  the  somewhat  whimsical  designation 
of  Barnakill,  that  being  the  name  of  an  old  Teutonic 
Berserker,  who  mingled  pity  with  wild  strength,  and 
refused  to  allow  his  rude  comrades  to  impale  children. 
Most  indeed  of  the  leading  writers  of  our  time  bear 
some  trace  of  Carlyle  in  their  works,  even  those  who 
are  in  other  aspects  unlike  him.  Do  we  not,  for  in- 
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stance,  find  the  poet-laureate  giving  forth  this  purely 
Carlylian  utterance,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Chelsea 
sage,  struggling  to  find  for  itself  expression  in  polished 
verse,  had  taken  temporary  possession  of  Tennyson1? — 


“  0  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  one  of  the  gifted  great  ones  gone, 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land. 

Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,  one, 

Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.” 


Carlyle,  though  he  did  not  care  for  general  society, 
was  no  recluse,  so  far  as  his  literary  acquaintances 
were  concerned,  and  he  gradually  earned  for  him¬ 
self  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  powerful — though  bluff  and  unpolished — talkers 
of  his  time.  When  in  his  more  genial  mood,  his  con¬ 
versation,  which  generally  tended  to  monologue,  be¬ 
tokened  the  hearty  noble  earnestness  of  the  man. 
His  talk  at  such  times  was  intermingled  with  witty 
keen-sighted  sketches  of  the  men  of  the  day,  and 
with  homely,  pathetic,  or  broadly  humorous  stories, 
culled  many  of  them  from  Scottish  peasant  life,  while 
his  full  swinging  sentences  were  sung  by  him,  as  an 
American  authoress  tells  us,  like  the  stanzas  of  a 
narrative  ballad.  He  did  not  properly  converse,  but 
harangued  with  a  force  of  intellect  and  keen  play  of 
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wit  that  was  11  an  amazement,  and  a  splendour  scarcely 
to  be  faced  with  steady  eyes.” 

Generally,  however,  and  more  and  more  so  in  his 
later  years,  his  conversation  ran  in  the  fierce  mood  of 
his  “  Latter-day  Pamphlets,”  assailing  the  shams  of 
modern  society.  At  such  times  his  rugged  northern 
features,  and  gleaming  eyes  would  glow — whether 
with  celestial  or  anti-celestial  light  his  auditors  could 
not  always  be  certain — and  with  grotesque  and  grimly 
ludicrous  strokes  of  sarcasm,  like  the  resistless  down¬ 
coming  of  a  modern  Thor’s-hammer,  he  smote  the 
abominations  of  modern  life.  Frequently  he  would 
himself  join  in  the  laughter  excited  by  the  ridiculous 
pictures  he  drew,  “  for  all  the  spirits  he  is  driving  be¬ 
fore  him,  seem  to  him  as  Fata  Morganas,  ugly  masks, 
in  fact,  if  he  can  but  make  them  turn  about ;  but  he 
laughs  that  they  seem  to  others  such  dainty  Ariels.” 
Add  to  this,  that  he  wras  in  such  moods  overbearing 
and  arrogant,  though  as  one  has  said,  with  the 
arrogance  of  some  old  Scandinavian  conqueror;  and 
always  regarded  the  evils  of  the  age  rather  with  scorn 
and  ridicule,  than  with  sorrow. 

In  1839,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Copyright  Bill  in  Parliament,  Carlyle  drew  up  a 
petition,  couched  in  very  characteristic  terms,  and  not 
a  little  interesting  from  a  biographical  point  of  view. 
He  sought  that  the  relation  between  the  book- writer 
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and  the  bookselling  and  bookbuying  world,  should  be 
put  on  a  more  equitable  footing;  his  own  labour  in 
that  line  having  found  up  till  that  time,  in  money  or 
money’s  worth,  small  recompense  or  none,  though, 
“  if  he  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  have  written  a 
genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit  therein,  and  desert 
towards  England  and  English  and  other  men,  will  be 
considerable,  not  easily  estimable  in  money.” 

The  leading  events  of  Caidyle’s  life,  like  that  of  all 
purely  literary  men,  were  the  writing  and  publication 
of  his  works.  His  published  works  indicate  a  life 
of  persistent  toil,  and  even  his  robust  Annandale 
frame  began  early  to  shew  traces  of  that.  Never  did 
he  write  a  book,  he  tells  us,  but  it  made  him  ill,  and 
he  had  to  take  measures  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
the  work  was  finished,  to  have  his  health  restored  ; 
with  such  intensity  of  mental  and  physical  toil,  he 
served  his  generation. 

His  summer  holidays  were  spent  in  Scotland  with 
his  friends  at  Scotsbridge,  beside  his  native  Eccle- 
fechan,  or  at  the  town  of  Dumfries,  where  at  the 
house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Aiken,  Thomas  Aird  would 
drop  in  of  an  evening  to  converse  with  him  on 
literary  and  other  topics.  We  were  amused  by 
an  anecdote  mentioned  by  an  acquaintance  of 
Carlyle,  in  regard  to  one  of  these  holiday  visits  to 
Scotsbridge.  He  had  been  overwrought  in  brain 
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more  than  usual,  and  sleep  “  was  not  to  be  had  in  the 
market  at  any  quotation.”  What  little  sleep  he  got 
was  rudely  broken  in  upon,  in  the  early  hours,  by  the 
vociferations  of  an  empty-headed  cock  crowing  beside 
his  bedroom  window.  This  the  weary  philosopher 
could  not  stand,  so  he  got  a  domestic  of  the  house  to 
aid  him  in  inculcating  upon  Master  Chanticleer  one 
of  the  leading  practical  principles  of  his  own  writings. 
They  taught  the  cock  the  greatness  and  golden 
virtues  of  silence  by  whommling  a  pail  upon  him 
every  night. 

There  was  one  event  of  Carlyle’s  later  life  that  his 
fellow  countrymen  will  not  speedily  forget.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  Lord  Rector,  by  the  students  of  his 
old  University  of  Edinburgh  and  in  the  following 
year  he  went  down  to  Edinburgh  to  he  installed  in 
that  office,  and  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  students. 

Carlyle  had  not  spoken  in  public  since  those  early 
years  of  his  London  life  when,  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  and 
afterwards  in  Edward  Street,  Marylebone, — sorely 
against  the  grain  of  his  nature,  (“  detestable  mixture 
of  prophecy  and  playactorism,  as  I  scornfully  defined 
it  ”) — he  lectured  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Euro¬ 
pean  Revolutions,  and  Heroes  ancl  Hero  Worship,  and 
great  curiosity  was  awakened  to  hear  the  old  man,  who, 
to  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  was  known  only  through 
his  writings.  The  address  he  gave — so  mellow  in  its 
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shrewd  wisdom,  so  fatherly  and  pathetic — is  well 
known,  and  especially  the  touching  allusion  to  the 
contrast  between  his  position  then  and  his  first  en¬ 
trance  on  college  life  as  a  boy  of  fourteen — “  full  of 
wonder  and  awe-struck  expectation.” 

Carlyle  was  still  in  Scotland  in  April  21st  of  that 
year,  when  he  heard  the  terrible  news  of  his  wife’s 
sudden  death.  She  had  been  driving  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  had  received  a  shock  from  witnessing  her  little 
favourite  dog  almost  run  over  by  a  passing  brougham, 
and  had  been  subsequently  found  dead  in  the  car¬ 
riage. 

The  active  wrork  of  his  life  now  ended,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  the  companionship  of  her  who  had  so  faith¬ 
fully  shared  with  him  the  burden  of  a  life  of  stern 
toil,  the  old  man,  for  the  next  fourteen  years,  lived 
more  retired.  Still  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  public 
affairs ;  and  to  congenial  visitors  he  would  dilate  with 
his  old  fire  on  the  shams  and  abominations  of  English 
society.  Deprived  of  that  labour  which  was  the 
great  source  of  his  life’s  enjoyment,  a  deep  shade  of 
sadness  gathered  about  the  mind  of  the  old  sage,  as 
we  learn  from  these  fragments  of  a  letter  written  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  in  Feb.  1869  : 

11  It  is  the  saddest  feature  of  old  age,  that  the  old 
man  has  to  see  himself  grow  daily  more  lonely ;  reduced 
to  commune  with  the  inarticulate  eternities,  and  the 
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loved  ones,  now  irresponsive,  who  have  preceded  him 
thither.  .... 

u  It  is  a  great  evil  to  me  that  now  I  have  no  work — 
none  worth  calling  by  the  name  ;  that  I  am  too  weak, 
too  languid,  too  sad  of  heart,  to  be  fit  for  any  work, 
in  fact,  to  care  sufficiently  for  any  object  left  me  in 
the  world  to  think  of  grappling  round  it,  and  coercing 
it  by  work.  [Life,  without  work,  he  felt  to  be  a 
“  sorry  dog-kennel.”]  ..... 

“  1  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven.  Hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  will  be  done.’  What  else  can  we 
say  %  The  other  night  in  my  sleepless  tossings  about, 
which  were  growing  more  and  more  miserable,  these 
words — that  brief  and  grand  prayer — came  strangely 
into  my  mind  with  an  altogether  new  emphasis,  as  if 
written  and  shining  for  me  in  mild,  pure  splendour 
on  the  black  bosom  of  the  night  there ;  when  I,  as  it 
were,  read  them  word  by  word,  with  a  sudden  check 
to  my  imperfect  wanderings — with  a  sudden  softness 
of  composure  which  was  most  unexpected.  Not  for 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  had  I  once  formally  re¬ 
peated  that  prayer  ;  nay,  I  never  felt  before  how  in¬ 
tensely  the  voice  of  man’s  soul  it  is — the  inmost  as¬ 
piration  of  all  that  is  high  and  pious  in  poor  human 
nature,  right  worthy  to  be  recommended  with  an 
‘  After  this  manner  pray  ye.’  ” 

That  the  shade  of  sadness  above  referred  to  did 
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not  imply  a  morose,  gloomy  spirit,  and  that  the 
cheery,  social  element  of  Carlyle’s  character  still 
remained,  manifesting  itself  at  times  in  a  vein  of 
Scotch  drollery,  we  have  ample  evidence.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1870,  the  Rev.  T.  Alexander,  Pres¬ 
byterian  Minister  at  Chelsea,  (in  whose  church ,  says 
his  surviving  brother,  the  sage  might  now  and  then  be 
seen  worshipping ,)  having  asked  Carlyle  for  his 
autograph,  received  along  with  it  the  following 
nursery-rhyme  that  Carlyle  said  had  been  sung  to 
him  by  his  mother 

“  There  was  a  Piper  had  a  Cow 
And  he  had  nocht  to  give  her ; 

He  took  his  pipes  and  played  a  spring, 

And  bade  the  cow  consider  ; 

The  Cow  considered  wi’  hersel 
That  mirth  wad  never  fill  her  ; 

‘  Gie  me  a  pickle  ait  strae 

And  sell  your  wind  for  sillar.’  ” 

Chelsea,  3rd  Feb.,  1870. 

The  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  philosopher,  surmounted 
by  a  slouched  hat,  and  carrying  a  formidable  cudgel, 
was  a  familiar  object  in  Chelsea,  as  he  set  out  on 
his  solitary  walks.  He  was  well-known  to  some  of 
the  confectioners,  from  whom  he  used  to  purchase 
quantities  of  sweet-meats,  which  were  duly  deposited 
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in  the  laps  of  some  group  of  ragged  children  in  the 
neighbourhood . 

On  the  seventh  day  of  February  last,  and  on  the 
closing  day  of  a  week  that  shall  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  as  that  in  which  the  u cloture ” 
was  introduced,  and  sanctioned  in  her  Parliament — 
a  measure,  that  so  far  as  it  went,  was  wholly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  of  him  who  had  declaimed  all  his  life 
against  government  by  mere  votes  of  a  “  national 
palaver  and  general  convention  of  the  stump-orators 
of  the  ration,” — Death  laid  his  fell  “ cloture ”  upon 
the  life  of  the  greatest  British  thinker  and  prose- 
writer  of  our  time.  Thomas  Carlyle — whatever  may 
prove  to  be  the  permanent  value  of  his  work — set 
before  a  self-seeking  generation  a  high  example  of 
brave  persistent  toil,  directed  to  a  very  noble  object. 
His  works  are  instinct  with  intellectual  vitality,  and 
therefore  with  quickening,  and  their  moral  tone  is 
uniformly  of  the  purest  and  highest.  Severely  simple 
in  his  habits,  never  truckling  to  catch  the  world’s 
favour  or  to  gain  wealth,  never  pandering  to  the  de¬ 
praved  tastes  of  the  multitude,  he  lived  in  grand  simple 
isolation  from  the  world — like  some  old  Roman  Cin- 
cinnatus  or  Greek  Diogenes,  or  John  Baptist, — for  he 
had  elements  akin  to  all  these.  A  man  of  brave, 
generous  sympathies  with  the  true  and  noble,  though 
world-contemned,  and  of  stern  defiance  to  what  he 
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deemed  the  false,  however  popular  and  showy. 
“  Honour  to  him  !  His  works  shall  not  die !”  What 
is  dross  in  them  shall  indeed  be  consumed  in  the 
furnace  of  time,  but  his  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
human  weal  and  progress,  shall  surely  not  be  found 
small. 


XII. — Carlyle  as  a  Political  Teacher. 


LL  our  readers  know  Robert  Burns’  grand 
fragment  entitled  “  The  Vision.”  He 
found  himself  standing  by  the  roofless 
shell  of  Lincluden  Abbey,  on  the  green 
angle  of  rising  ground  that  witnesses  the  union  of 
the  sylvan  Cluden  with  the  Nith — one  of  the  fairest 
scenes  in  broad  Scotland.  It  was  night ;  and  while 
he  was  listening  to  the  fitful  swell  and  fall  of  the 
stream,  and  to  the  hooting  owls  in  the  ivied  ruin,  and 
while  overhead  the  northern  lights  were  shimmering 

O  o 


athwart  the  heavens,  there  rose,  below  his  awe-struck 
gaze,  a  form  of  the  olden  time. 


“  By  heedless  chance  I  turned  mine  eyes, 

And  by  the  moonbeams  shook  to  see 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 

Attired  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  roused  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear  ; 

But  oh,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe 
As  ever  met  a  Briton’s  ear. 

He  sang  wi’  joy  the  former  days — 

He  weeping  wailed  this  latter  time  .  .  . 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, 

I  winna  ventur’t  in  my  rhyme.” 
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The  poet  has  not  given  us  the  ghostly  minstrel’s 
song ;  but  we  can  conceive  that  had  the  harper  actu¬ 
ally  taken  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  and  come  forth 
in  prose  to  bewail  his  country’s  degeneracy,  his  utter¬ 
ances  would  have  been,  as  to  character  and  purpose, 
much  like  those  of  Carlyle, — C  ass  an  dra- w  ar  n  i  ngs  and 
lamentations  of  a  heroic,  far-seeing,  patriotic  spirit. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  occupies 
a  unique  position.  He  was  a  man  apparently  com¬ 
missioned  to  do  in  this  nineteenth  century  a  work 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  John  Baptist.  In 
the  desert  of  Nithsdale,  to  which  for  some  years  he 
retired,  he  saw  high  visions  of  what  this  world  and 
man  ought  to  be,  and  from  these  solitudes  he  came 
forth  to  the  public  light  like  some  ancient  prophet 
from  his  desert-retreat,  to  tell  men  how  far  they  were 
forgetting  God.  We  say  like  some  ancient  prophet ; 
though  Carlyle  himself  fell  sadly  short  of  realizing 
our  ideal  of  his  prophetic  mission. 

His  work  was  not  like  that  of  the  spring  winds — 
gentle,  refreshing,  vitalizing, — but  rather  like  that  of 
the  thunder-storm — much  needed  in  a  season  of  un¬ 
healthy  exhalation  and  stagnation — penetrating  the 
secret  lurking-places  of  the  miasma,  scattering  the 
brooding  vapours,  tearing  down  the  rotten  trees  and 
branches  of  the  forest,  and  dismantling  unstable  and 
ricketty  human  structures. 
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That  the  Divine  ideal  of  this  world  should  be  real¬ 
ized  on  earth  ;  that  the  perfect  Heavenly  Law  should 
be  made  law  on  this  earth ;  that  the  prayer  u  Thy 
kingdom  come  ”  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  fulfilled, 
was  the  object  set  before  Carlyle  in  his  whole  literary 
career.  The  literary  man,  he  maintained,  ought  to 
to  be  a  prophet,  continually  unfolding  the  Godlike  to 
men  ;  and  this  could  not  fail  of  imparting  a  peculiar 
grandeur  to  his  work. 

But  w7as  Carlyle  a  safe  exponent  of  the  Godlike, 
wras  he  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  is  the  spirit  of  his 
writings  in  all  respects  akin  to  that  of  Christ  % 

These  questions,  however  important  they  are  in 
some  high  aspects,  have,  in  relation  to  the  work  he  did, 
a  subordinate  interest.  Carlyle  was  a  prophet,  not  of 
the  highest  stamp,  yet,  such  as  England  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  needed.  As  a  teacher  of  positive 
religious  truth,  we  do  not  claim  discipleship  to  him  ; 
but  the  great  practical  bearing  of  his  work  does  not 
lie  in  the  domain  of  positive  religion.  A  time  may 
come  when  for  a  season  the  work  of  a  religious 
teacher  may  occupy  a  position  of  minor  importance, 
even  in  connection  witli  a  Christian  community. 

When  the  very  existence  of  that  Puritan  com¬ 
munity,  that  was  seeking  to  root  itself  there  on  the 
lonely  coast  of  New  England,  was  threatened  by  an 
Indian  horde,  and  a  valiant  Miles  Standish  was  fit 
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and  ready  to  head  the  defence,  the  first  question  in 
regard  to  him  then  was  not,  “  Is  he  an  orthodox 
Calvinist?”  but  “Is  he  our  most  capable  man  for  this 
work?”  Very  orthodox  work  for  God,  (as  in  the 
case  of  Cyrus),  may  be  done  by  unorthodox  men. 

Thomas  Carlyle  had  a  great  work  for  God  to  do — 
with  which  the  very  existence  of  vital  Christianity  is 
bound  up,  and  the  sooner  the  Church  realizes  this,  the 
better.  But  the  worth  of  his  work  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  recognized.  He  has  indeed  become  a 
literary  lion;  his  writings  are  admired  for  their  force, 
earnestness,  and  grandeur,  and  laughed  at  for  their 
grotesqueness  of  style,  but  the  momentous  Divine 
message  he  has  brought  has  not  sunk  into  the  nation’s 
heart.  What  was  that  message?  How  few  at  this 
day  can  give  a  clear  reply  ! 

Carlyle  saw  a  people  of  heroic  traditions,  and  still 
containing  elements  of  greatness,  that  had  been 
specially  trained  by  Providence  and  put  into  an 
unparalleled  position  of  importance  in  this  world,  with 
a  mission  to  teach,  to  subdue  to  order,  to  civilize,  and 
to  christianize  more  than  one  half  the  terraqueous  globe; 
giving  themselves  up  to  a  large  extent  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mammon.  The  national  reputation  for  in¬ 
tegrity  and  sterling  work  has  fallen  sadly  in  the 
world’s  mart  within  this  generation.  The  so-called 
governing  classes  have  ceased  to  be  real  rulers,  and 
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have  betaken  themselves  to  the  preserving  of  game. 
The  British  constitution  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  the  so-called  governed  classes  have  the 
real  power,  and  are  clamouring  for  more.  “  No  law 
but  our  own  will ;  every  man  free,”  alas  !  it  is  the 


groundwork  of  that  false  freedom, 


which 


truly  is 


but  license,  being  the  casting  off  of  the  yoke  of  the 
Divine  law. 

The  greatness  of  Britain  cannot  sustain  itself  on 
tradition  merely,  far  less  upon  wealth  gained  by  the 
manufacture  and  puffery  of  “  cheap  and  nasty  ” 
goods.  The  chief  qualification  of  national  officials 
must  be  sought  in  capability  of  doing  genuine 
work,  and  not  in  mere  capacity  of  “  wind  and 
tongue.”  A  country — whatever  elements  or  tradi¬ 
tions  of  greatness  it  possesses — can  only  maintain  its 
greatness,  through  capable  rulers  keeping  well  in 
check  its  unruly  elements,  and  disciplining  them  to 
strict  obedience  and  the  stern  virtues  of  industry, 
truthfulness,  and  heroic  valour.  The  ability  to  go¬ 
vern  a  nation  Carlyle  maintains  to  be  a  Divine  gift, 
and  in  lack  of  God-made  rulers  skilled  to  discern, 
and  able  to  execute  God’s  will  and  laws,  no  ability 
of  talk,  however  fluent  and  specious,  and  no  “  Par¬ 
liamentary  votings  of  stum})  orators,  selected  by 
mere  count  of  heads  ”  of  a  Mammon-worshipping 
community  shall  be  of  any  avail.  Let  the  British 
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nation  beware  of  bringing  in  King  Mob  as  their 
ruler,  though  heralded  by  ever  so  noisy  acclamation, 
huzzahs,  and  “  universal  three  times  three.”  Let 
them  beware  of  rejecting  the  men  of  God-given  en¬ 
dowments  for  ruling  and  teaching,  and  of  taking  as 
their  model  the  successful  money-maker.  Let  them 
keep  in  view  the  fate  of  that  nation  who,  rejecting 
the  God-appointed  ruler,  cried — “Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas  !  crucify  him  !  crucify  him  !  ”  and  did  it 
( a  wonderful  feat  of  a  majority !) — but  are  now 
steeped  in  judicial  blindness,  crying  “  Old  Clo  !  ” 
through  the  streets  of  Europe.  “  The  genius  of 
England,”  says  Carlyle,  “  no  longer  soars  sunward, 
world-defiant,  like  an  eagle  through  the  storms, 
‘  renewing  her  mighty  youth,’  as  John  Milton  saw 
her  do,  (ere  the  Nell  Gwyn  defender  of  the  faith, 
with  his  surplices  at  All-hallowtide,  was  brought 
back  with  acclamation) :  the  Genius  of  England, 
much  liker  a  greedy  ostrich,  intent  on  provender 
and  a  whole  skin  mainly,  stands  with  its  other  ex¬ 
tremity  sunward ;  (its  head  stuck  into  the  readiest 
bush,  of  old  Church-tippets,  King-cloaks,  and  other 
sheltering  fallacies)  to  be  awakened  one  day  in  a 
terrible  a  posteriori  manner,  if  not  otherwise  !  ” 
Carlyle,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  admirer  of  the 
British  Constitution  ;  he  does  not  think  that  a  Pre¬ 
mier,  whose  utmost  efforts  and  subtlest  policy  must 
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be  directed  towards  keeping  his  party  balanced  on 
the  shaky  pedestal  of  place  and  power,  can  carry  ont 
and  effectually  administer  God’s  law  in  the  nation. 
Readers  of  Carlyle  are  familiar  with  such  powerful 
and  grotesque  pictures  (some  will  say  caricatures) 
as  this : — 

“  By  our  electioneerings  and  Hansard-debatincrs 
and  ever-enduring  tempest  of  jargon,  .  .  .  we 

manage  to  settle  (who  shall  he  Premier)  ;  to  have  it 
declared,  with  no  bloodshed  except  insignificant 
blood  from  the  nose  in  hustings-time,  but  with  im¬ 
mense  beer-shed  and  ink-shed,  .  .  .  that  the 

Right  Honourable  Zero  is  the  man.  That  we  firmly 
settle ;  Zero,  all  shivering  with  rapture  and  terror, 
mounts  into  the  high  saddle ;  cramps  himself  on, 
with  knees,  heels,  hands  and  feet;  and  the  horse 
gallops — whither  it  lists.  That  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Zero  should  attempt  controlling  the  horse — 
Alas,  alas  !  he,  sticking  on  with  heak  and  claws,  is 
too  happy  if  the  horse  will  only  gallop  any  whither 
and  not  throw  him.” 

The  sad  incongruity  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  in  human  affaius — that  has  always  proved  too 
fruitful  a  source  of  humour  and  pathos — is  treated 
by  Carlyle  from  a  sternly  moral  point  of  view. 
Granting  he  would  say  that  the  actual  state  of 
human  affairs  must  always  come  sadly  short  of  ideal 
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perfection,  does  that  remove  the  necessity  of  striving 
after  the  ideal,  or  diminish  the  risk  of  regarding  the 
sorry  actual  as  if  it  were  the  perfect  ideal,  or  the 
semblance  as  if  it  were  the  reality?  The  weak 
point  in  Carlyle,  however,  is  that  he  has  indicated 
few  practicable  methods  of  getting  nearer  the 
Divine  ideal  of  human  life,  for  which  he  has  so 
fervent  zeal.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  statesmen  have 
seriously  regarded  the  methods  Carlyle  has  pointed 
out,  such,  for  example,  as  the  appointment  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  should  sit  in  Par¬ 
liament  as  “  Queen’s  Members,”  without  having  to 
curry  favour  with  any  particular  constituency  or 
having  to  go  through  what  Carlyle  regards  as  the 
demoralizing  process  of  a  Parliamentary  election. 
Such,  too,  is  his  proposal  of  appointing  captains  of 
industry,  to  drill  the  unruly  portion  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland  and  England  to  honest  remunera- 

O 

tive  labour,  and  of  selecting  certain  capable  young 
scions  of  aristocracy  to  be  set  apart  as  real  gover¬ 
nors  of  islands  or  colonies  dependent  on  Great  Britain. 

His  great  panacea  for  the  evils  of  society,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  man  for  governing, 
is  liable  to  several  weighty  objections.  Is  the  ablest 
and  strongest  to  govern  always  the  wisest  and  best  and 
might  he  not  prove,  as  many  powerful  usurpers  have 
done,  the  unwise  able  man  and  mere  self-seeking 
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charlatan  ?  Again,  how  is  he  to  be  appointed  ?  If 
the  nation  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  and  appoint 
him,  why  are  not  sections  of  the  nation  capable  of 
choosing  able  and  good  men  to  act  in  Parliament  ; 
but  il  the  majority  of  the  nation  are,  as  Carlyle 
sarcastically  says,  “  mostly  fools,”  then,  unless  his 
able  man  usurped  the  position  of  Hero-Dictator,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  is  to  be  appointed. 

Nevertheless,  Carlyle’s  writings  are  of  high  value,', 
proclaiming  emphatically,  as  they  do,  the  necessity  of 
setting  up  the  Divine  law  as  the  model  and  standard 
of  all  human  government,  and  of  every  man  doing 
earnestly  his  God-allotted  task  in  life,  and  being  no 
mere  “  Childeric  Do-nothing,”  for  whom,  and  for  the 
world,  it  w7as  best  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  mun¬ 
dane  existence.  We  take  this  as  the  sum  of  Carlyle’s 
political  teaching,  that  unless  by  some  means  the 
nation  be  kept  in  good  discipline,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  sterner  virtues,  there  is  danger  of  British  con¬ 
science  being  demoralized,  and  British  manhood  im¬ 
paired  by  excessive  Mammon-worship. 
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XIII. — Carlyle  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 


HOMAS  Carlyle’s  grand  lesson  to  this  age 
is  no  new  truth.  It  is  the  underlying 
fact  of  all  human  history,  even  that  this 
world  is  God’s  world,  that  He  is  its 
Maker  and  Sovereign,  and  however  men  or  nations 
be  for  a  time  blind  to  that  fact,  still  His  law  is  the 
law  of  this  world,  and  shall  be  executed.  Men  and 
nations  must  be  just,  and  speak  and  act  the  truth, 
otherwise  assuredly  it  shall  not  be  well  with  them. 

So  far  every  true  religious  teacher  must  go  heartily 
along  with  him,  and  rejoice  in  his  message  rung  out 
with  such  fearless  emphasis,  and  accept  it  in  a  dis¬ 
criminating  way. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  department  of  politics, 
we  find  the  value  of  his  message  to  lie  mainly  on  the 
negative  side,  and  as  showing  how  far  short  we  come  ; 
how  far  short,  for  example,  of  that  golden  Puritan 
age  when  “  men  knew  in  every  fibre,  and  with  heroic 
daring  laid  to  heart,  that  it  is  right  to  fight  on  God’s 
side,  and  wrong  to  fight  on  the  Devil’s  side,  the 
essence  of  all  heroisms  that  have  been  and  will  be.” 
But  if  we  inquire  after  that  basis  of  positive  truth 
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that  will  afford  vital  nourishment  to  such  Christianity, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  we  shall  be  much  helped 
by  Carlyle. 

“  That  grandly  reverential  old  Puritan  faith,”  says 
Carlyle,  with  strange  exaggeration,  is  gone — (does  he 
imagine  that  there  are  no  men  and  women  left  now 
who,  if  the  pinch  of  persecution  came  to  them,  would 
not  account  the  religion  of  Christ  dearer  than  life  f) 
What  he  evidently  means,  however,  is  that  as  a 
vital  principle,  influencing  rulers  and  pervading  the 
heart  of  society  at  large,  Puritanism  is  extinct  in 
England.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  one  with  no  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Divine.  “The  Gospel  of  Dirt’  is  the 
gospel  according  to  its  own  heart,  “  all  things  from 
frog-spawn,”  no  heaven  of  infinite  depth,  with  awful 
sacred  voices,  speaking  thence  to  the  inmost  soul  of 
men  ;  no  sacred  right  beyond  mere  utility  to  please ; 
and,  in  brief,  no  Divine  government  of  the  universe, 
with  everlasting  penalties  for  those  who  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  obey  its  laws.  If  there  is  any  theology  left 
at  all,  that  which  is  most  popular  is  of  the  soft-sawder 
type,  that  would  eliminate  the  element  of  dread  and 
retain  only  that  of  love  and  kindness.  The  old  char¬ 
acter  of  justice  has  been  greatly  mollified  by  modern 
culture,  so  that  she  has  learnt  better  than  to  hold  for 
mankind  the  scales  in  the  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
the  other ;  but  bears  in  our  happier  time  sweet-meats 
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in  both,  which  she  is  dispensing  all  round  with  a 
maudlin  smile.  The  sacred  barriers  of  right  and 
wrong  do  not  now  stand  heaven-high  and  hell-deep. 
No  Divinity  hedges  anything  earthly  about.  Once 
in  an  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  the  earnest  soul  trode 
the  earth  with  a  solemn  joy,  but  also  with  a  reveren¬ 
tial  awe,  and  saw  God  everywhere,  and  held  his 
revealed  will  sacred.  But  “  nous  avons  change  tout 
cela  !  ” 

Yes,  Carlyle  would  say  to  this ;  no  doubt  that  is 
modern  progress,  but  is  it  a  progress  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  ?  Nay,  not  upward;  Justice  still  rules  in  the 
universe,  however  the  sense  of  it  be  faded  from  men’s 
minds.  “Infinite  pity,  yet  also  infinite  rigour  of  law: 
it  is  so  Nature  is  made.”  “  Man’s  actions  here  are 
of  infinite  moment ,  and  never  die,  or  end  at  all ;  man, 
with  his  little  life,  reaches  upward  high  as  Heaven, 
downwards  low  as  Hell,  and  in  his  threescore  years  of 
time  holds  an  Eternity  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
hidden.” 

There  are  two  dangers  we  would  briefly  indicate 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Carlyle  towards  revealed 
religion.  The  first  is  the  intensely  negative  character 
of  his  position.  Constituted  as  he  was  with  fierce 
hatred  of  untruth,  and  fear  of  everything  savouring 
of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  there  was  a  danger  of  his 
dwelling  upon  the  generalities  of  religion,  even  to 
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the  extent  of  leaving  religious  truth  a  mere  caput 
mortuum,  without  any  living  and  quickening  power 
upon  the  heart.  Carlyle’s  study  of  the  German 
transcendentalists  greatly  conduced  to  this  result.  He 
took  with  him,  to  the  Nithsdale  solitudes,  a  deep 
admiration  of  the  Puritan  Christian  spirit ;  but  he 
took  along  with  that,  as  deep  admiration  of  Goethe, 
Novalis  and  Fichte ;  and  his  religious  meditations 
there  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  task  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  soul  of  truth  that  eacli  had  in  common. 
The  key  he  took  with  him  to  solve  that  problem 
appears  to  have  been  the  “  Anschauungs-Vermogen  ” 
of  German  Transcendentalism,  which  one  has  thus 
briefly  described: — “The  intuitional  consciousness  has 
superseded  the  discursive  understanding,  and  by  it 
men  can  now  see  things  in  their  essence.  In  the 
hands  of  many  of  the  Transcendentalists  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  share  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  outer 
world.  As  the  material  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  spiritual,  so  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity  are  the  mere  forms  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  if  you  have  the  spirit  it  matters  not  what  form  it 
takes.  These  gifted  ones,  therefore,  can  afford  to  be 
very  liberal.  They  see  in  Christianity  (as  in  all 
things  else)  a  manifestation  of  what  is  real.  They 
pity,  but  can  bear  with,  those  who  lay  stress  on  the 
historical  facts  and  doctrinal  assertions  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures.  They  look  upon  them  as  occupying  a  lower 
position,  and  as  belonging  to  a  receding  period.  Still 
men  can  have  the  substance  in  that  form  as  well  as 
another  ;  the  misfortune  is  that  they  (the  doctrinists) 
persist  in  considering  form  and  substance  identical,  or 
at  least  inseparable.  But  as  the  principle  of  vegetable 
life,  through  all  intervening  change  of  forms,  is  un¬ 
impaired,  since  the  fossil  period,  so  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  would  survive,  though  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  should  become  effete,  or  even  prove  to  be 
founded  on  fable.” 

Carlyle  thus  claims  spiritual  affinity  to  Christ  and 
Christianity,  but  the  grand  question  in  regard  to  his 
religious  position,  is,  whether  or  not  Christianity  was 
a  complete  and  permanent  revelation  of  God  to  men 
for  all  time.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Carlyle 
fails  to  put  Christ  in  the  very  centre  of  his  religious 
teaching,  and  that  he  dwells  so  frequently  on  that  pet 
phrase  of  “  Hebrew  old-clothes,”  as  applied  to  the 
Scriptures.  No  doubt  he  assigns  a  permanent  value 
of  a  certain  kind  to  Christianity;  it  is  a  point  which 
human  nature  having  once  reached,  can  never  be 
wholly  receded  from,  just  as  Greek  art  and  literature 
have  become  a  permanent  possession  to  the  human 
race. 

But  if  human  nature  in  its  essential  elements — its 
responsibility  to  God  as  Judge,  and  its  shortcoming 
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towards  the  perfect  law  of  rectitude— be  unchanged, 
as  God’s  character  is  unchangeable,  his  manner  of  re¬ 
garding  mankind,  and  his  method  of  dealing  with 
them,  must  be  essentially  the  same,  and  the  written 
record  of  these — the  Hebrew  Scriptures — must  have  a 
permanent,  living,  spiritual  value.  Has  God  given, 
through  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  especially  through 
its  culminating  point,  Jesus  Christ,  a  revelation  to 
mankind  different  in  kind  than  he  has  given  through 
any  other  people,  Greek,  Latin  or  Teutonic — a  reve¬ 
lation  not  of  himself  merely,  but  of  an  expedient , 
whereby  we  may  be  conformed  to  Him  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  received  as  his  children?  That  is  the  im¬ 
portant  question. 

“But  what  is  God  ?  ”  Carlyle  will  demand,  and  one 
cannot,  on  close  examination,  fail  to  identify  his  view 
of  Theism,  with  that  of  his  German  master  Fichte. 
“  The  moral  order  of  the  universe,”  he  says,  “  is  that 
divinity  which  we  assume  ;  this  moral  order,  actually 
operative  in  life,  is  itself  God.”  Religion  with  him, 
and  with  Carlyle,  is  “  happy  right-doing” ;  and  he 
maintains  that  nothing  short  of  the  new  philosophy  is 
capable  of  restoring  to  men  the  lost  sense  of  religion, 
and  of  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ. 

This  latter  assertion  suggests  the  second  dangerous 
element  we  find  in  Carlyle’s  religion.  Wherein  lies 
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the  root  of  the  difference  between  Carlyle’s  religious 
conceptions,  and  those  of,  for  instance,  that  Puritanism 
which  he  so  much  admired  ?  It  is  precisely  in  this 
that  Carlyle  identifies  intellectual  or  philosophical 
with  religious  insight.  But  this  may  be  tested  in  the 
domain  of  experience.  Do  we,  in  point  of  fact  find, 
that  the  clearest-sighted,  intellectually,  have  stood 
highest,  spiritually  and  morally  1  Nay,  far  other¬ 
wise  ;  history  affirms  that  there  may  be  two  parallel 
currents  contemporarily  flowing  together  in  one  nation, 
one  of  intellectual  progress,  the  other  of  spiritual  and 
moral  degeneracy. 

We  understand  any  object  truly  in  proportion  to 
the  affinity  we  have  towards  it.  A  dog  understands 
much  about  its  master,  in  what  concerns  his  material 
nature,  but  nothing  at  all  of  his  moral  nature.  The 
nature  of  God  is  complex,  and  man  in  his  moral  con¬ 
dition  has  complex  affinities  with  the  Divine.  Much 
may  be  understood  of  God  by  intellectual  insight — 
his  wisdom,  skill,  power,  immensity,  and  so  on, — and 
wrapt  up  in  contemplation  of  such  attributes,  many 
Mystics  have  had  rapturous  conceptions  of  God.  But 
to  see  his  power,  wisdom,  immensity,  does  not  betoken 
affinity  of  spirit  with  him  in  the  highest  sense. 
What  is  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  affinity  with 
the  Divine It  is  described  in  the  opening  sentences 
of  Christ’s  sermon  on  the  Mount  ;  and  Christ  has 
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said  in  regard  to  its  possessors,  “  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has 
revealed  them  unto  (philosophers  %  no,  but  unto) 
babes  !  ”  As  light  is  the  harmonious  combination  of 
the  various  prismatic  colours,  so  the  various  elements 
by  which  the  soul  of  man  can  have  affinity  with  the 
Divine,  conspire  to  produce  holiness. 

We,  for  our  part,  after  much  close  communing 
with  Carlyle  through  his  writings, — stimulating  as 
they  are  in  an  intellectual  sense,  and  bracing  as 
they  are  in  many  respects  morally  ;  and  after  many 
endeavours  to  commune  with  Christ  through  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  have  been  led  to  conclude 
that  the  spirit  of  the  one  differs,  in  some  important 
respects,  from  that  of  the  other,  and  have  had  our  faith 
mightily  confirmed  in  the  superhuman  character  of 
Jesus,  and  his  Divinity  as  the  word  of  God, — the 
revealer  of  the  unseen  Father,  and  the  Reconciler  of 
men  to  God. 


XIV. — The  Modern  Quest  of  Truth. 

S  the  aim  of  this  short  study  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Carlyle,  is,  in  part,  to 
make  non-readers  of  his  works  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  spirit  and  teaching,  as 
well  as  to  mention  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  it 
has  been  thought  that  this  object  might  be  in  some 
measure  furthered  by  giving  extracts  from  the 
work  of  a  modern  writer,  entitled,  “  The  Quest  of 
Truth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  for  the  sake  of 
those  references  to  Dr.  Iconoclast,  which  some  have 
concluded  (with  what  reason  let  the  reader  consider) 
to  refer  to  Carlyle.  Whether  the  perusal  of  these 
extracts  may,  or  may  not,  awaken  in  the  reader’s 
mind  the  desire  to  read  the  work  as  a  whole,  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful.  The  allegorical  narrative  in  question 
commences  as  follows  : — 

At  one  period  of  my  life  it  was  my  hap  to  dwell  in 
a  populous  town  called  Untruth,  the  capital  of  an  ( 
extensive  province,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  1 
by  the  country  of  Superstition,  on  the  south  by 
Assumption,  and  on  the  east  by  Faith.  Of  a  long 
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time  it  had  been  reported  of  our  town — though  our 
own  traditions  ran  otherwise — that  its  foundations 
were  quite  insecure.  The  country  was  subject  to 
earthquakes,  by  one  of  which  (whose  tremors  shook 
the  whole  world  in  the  sixteenth  century )  our  town 
had  been  much  disturbed,  and  many  places  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Superstition  had  been  totally 
destroyed.  Many  houses,  yea  whole  streets  in  Un¬ 
truth  had  thus  come  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  craftsmen  had  long  been  employed  repairing 
their  foundations  ;  but  for  aught  I  could  learn  the 
effect  of  their  work  had  been  but  to  undermine  the 
town,  and  threaten  its  safety. 

At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  Untruth,  a  youth  of 
spirit — named  Pliilalethes,  dwelt  there,  who  mingled 
with  the  best  society,  and  enjoyed  all  the  good  things 
of  the  town.  One  day  this  youth  chanced  to  be 
leaning  upon  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream 
that  flowed  through  the  town,  indulging,  perhaps,  the 
day-dreaming  tendency  that  was  common  there,  or 
perhaps  the  delicacies  he  had  eaten  the  previous  even¬ 
ing  had  not  quite  agreed  with  him. 

He  was  rudely  startled  from  his  reverie  by  a 
smart  stroke  across  the  shoulders,  from  a  cane  in 
the  hand  of  some  one  behind  him.  Turning  briskly 
round  upon  his  unknown  assailant,  minded  to  resent 
the  assault,  he  was  arrested  by  the  striking  appear- 
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ance  of  tlie  stranger — a  strong,  wiry-looking  man  of 
iron-grey  hair.  His  large  keen  eyes,  that  flashed 
forth  sorrow,  scorn  and  pity,  cast  a  spell  upon  our 
youth. 

“  What  ho  !  ”  exclaimed  the  stranger,  “  one  more 
fool  still !  Come  off  that  bridge  this  instant,  or 
you  shall  he  hurled  into  the  malodorous,  mad -whirl¬ 
ing  styx  beneath  it.  Dont  you  know  its  foundations 
and  whole  structure  are  rotten  ?  ” 

u  But,”  hesitated  the  youth,  “  the  Magistrates  of 
the  town  of  Truth  (that  was  the  name  whereby  it  was 
called  by  its  inhabitants)  must  know  best.  They 
would  not  suffer  an  insecure  structure  to  remain 
there.” 

“  A  precious  bundle  of  fallacies  indeed  !  Truth 
forsooth  1  So  you  Untruthites  conceal  the  real 
character  of  your  town  by  slurring  over  the  first 
syllable  of  its  name.  Magistrates  indeed  !  magistri, 
I  admit  they  are — masters  of  deception — simulacra — 
fit  upholders  of  a  state  where  all  is  hollow  semblance. 
And  you  say  they  must  know.  They  know  nothing 
in  the  sense  of  getting  at  reality — these  gentlemen 
get  all  their  thinking  done  by  proxy ;  and  as  for 
righting  defects  in  the  town,  they  simply  send  -work¬ 
men  with  pots  of  putty  and  varnish  to  cover  them 
over.  I  tell  you  the  whole  town  is  a  hull  of  varnish 
with  rottenness  underneath.”  At  the  same  time  he 
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struck  a  well-painted  balustrade  of  the  bridge  with 
his  foot,  and  sent  it  spinning  into  the  stream  below — 
at  which  all  the  joints  of  the  bridge  creaked. 

Philaletlies,  strangely  attracted  by  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  stranger,  accompanied  him  a 
little  way,  and  though  much  of  his  speech  sounded 
uncouth,  unintelligible  jargon,  yet  a  new  light  broke 
in  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth,  from  what  he  did 
understand. 

“Yes!”  exclaimed  the  speaker,  glancing  fiercely  at 
the  shops  and  buildings  around,  him,  “  this  whole 
town,  so  beautiful  once  for  situation,  and  the  sterling 
work  it  did,  the  choice  mart  of  the  world,  has  de¬ 
generated  into  an  abominable  cesspool  of  shoddies  and 
shams,  Brummagem-spelter  and  varnish.  Look  at 
those  houses — that  rushed  up  gourd-like  almost  in  a 
day  upon  the  dung-heaps  of  speculation — how  they 
bulge  out  and  sway  from  the  perpendicular  !  They’ll 
be  down  upon  your  ears  before  you  know  where  you 
are.  And  this  church  of  Untruth  too  (for  they 
were  now  approaching  it),  see  where  it  stands  down 
in  a  fog-hollow,  whence  the  heaven  and  the  stars 
are  invisible.  “Ah,”  exclaimed  he,  turning  upon 
Philaletlies,  “  I  would  choose  a  spot  to  live  in  from 
which  I  could  always  descry  the  stars.  F arewell !  ” 

When  the  stranger  had  disappeared,  Philaletlies, 
eager  to  learn  his  name,  inquired  it  of  a  passer-by, 
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who  said  lie  was  named  Dr.  Iconoclast,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  came  about  Untruth,  frightening  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  out  of  their  wits,  for  most  people  deemed  him 
mad.  The  youth,  however,  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression  made  by  the  stranger’s  words.  They  set 
him  thinking  and  inquiring,  and  the  more  he  thought 
the  more  he  saw  that  the  position  of  the  town  was 
alarmingly  unsafe.  He  broached  the  subject  to  his 
acquaintances,  but  the  natives  of  Untruth  have  a 
rooted  aversion  to  inquiry,  saying,  “  As  our  fathers 
believed  so  will  we,”  and  took  on  trust  their  good 
opinion  of  the  town. 

“  And  although,”  cried  one,  “  Iconoclast  and  you 
are  right,  and  that  we  do  inhabit  a  place  of  danger, 
have  you  discovered  any  safer  place  1  Another 
town,  were  we  to  migrate  thither,  might  prove  as 
bad  or  worse.” 

At  this  Philalethes  was  speechless,  and  had  to 
confess  that  he  knew  no  other,  and  straightway  he 
began  to  long  for  another  meeting  with  Iconoclast. 
This  took  place  one  evening  in  an  unexpected  man¬ 
ner;  for  the  former,  wandering  restlessly  about 
the  suburbs  of  Untruth,  met  the  stranger  walking 
quickly,  with  looks  bent  downward,  as  if  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  would  have  passed  by  had  not  Phila¬ 
lethes  hailed  him  and  earnestly  begged  if  he  could 
tell  where  to  find  the  City  of  Truth. 
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Dr.  Iconoclast  was  evidently  in  a  silent  mood  that 
evening,  and  merely  said  in  an  enigmatic  way — 

‘ 1  Truth  lies  under  the  shadow  of  our  pilgrim  staves  and  swords .” 

Philalethes  at  first  deemed  him  really  mad,  but 
could  make  nothing  more  of  the  stranger ;  and-  in  a 
downcast  frame  he  walked  along  to  the  house  of  a 
wise  man  that  lived  outside  the  walls  of  Untruth, 
and  asked  if  he  thought  those  words  had  any  mean¬ 
ing,  and  what  % 

“  I  know  not,”  said  his  friend,  “  unless  he  meant 
that  Truth  is  to  be  found  by  seeking,  and  won  by 
fighting.” 

The  next  evening  saw  Philalethes  issue  forth  from 
the  gate  of  Untruth,  and  take  his  journey  by  the 
road  leading  north-eastward.  He  inquired  of  every 
one  he  met  the  direction  to  Truth,  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction.  The  day  began  to  darken  upon  him, 
and  twilight  had  come  as  he  descended  a  slope 
towards  a  wide  plain,  and  on  going  down  he  met  a 
company  of  merchants  on  their  way  to  Untruth. 
Most  of  them  were  men  of  narrow  foreheads  and 
forbidding  aspect,  but  one  of  them  being  of  a  jolly, 
affable  appearance,  our  pilgrim  thus  addressed  him:— 

“  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  City  of  Truth "?  Per¬ 
haps,”  said  the  eager  youth,  with  sudden  hope,  “you 
yourself  come  from  that  place1?” 

The  merchant  scrutinized  the  youth  in  a  measur- 
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ing  way,  and  replied  with  a  smile  of  amusement  not 
unmixed  with  pity, 

“  You  will  meet  few  merchants  from  Truth  on 
their  way  to  the  town  you  have  left.  We  are  from 
the  town  of  Priestcraft.” 

u  But  perhaps  you  have  traded  with  Truth  in  your 
time,  and  can  direct  me  thither  “?  ” 

The  merchant  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  “We 
do  little  trade  with  that  town,  except  that  a  cara¬ 
van  of  second-hand  goods  comes  to  us  thence  occa¬ 
sionally;  for,  sooth  to  say,  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
our  part  against  goods  from  Truth.  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  bias,  save  on  the  score  of  advantage  in  prices. 
However,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  our  town,  which  is 
the  nearest  to  Truth  in  this  world,  and  the  two 
places  being  connected  by  the  underground  tunnel 
of  Infallible  Authority ,  you  can  get  goods  conveyed 
for  you  at  any  time  from  the  city  of  Truth.  Behold 
yon  cross-adorned,  white-washed  tower  ;  that  is  the 
waymark  !  Good  night !” 

Now  Philalethes  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  whether 
to  follow  the  stranger’s  advice  or  not,  but  having  a 
hereditary  aversion  to  second-hand  goods,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  in  quest  of  the  City  of  Truth 
itself.  So  he  went  on  with  swinging  pace  in  the 
deepening  darkness  till  he  reached  the  plain,  and 
struck  boldly  across.  Suddenly  he  discovered  that 
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lie  was  no  longer  treacling  the  highway,  and,  search 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  find  it  again.  Nor  could 
he  find  any  place  of  rest  for  the  night,  for  that  he 
was  now  walking  on  a  great  quagmire  that  trembled 
and  swung  at  every  step,  as  if  the  whole  region  were 
hollow  beneath  him.  “  Now,”  thought  he,  “  I  must 
have  stumbled  upon  the  great  Fen  country  of 
Doubt,  where  so  many  travellers  have  sunk  or  wan¬ 
dered  hopelessly  all  their  lives.”  It  seemed  as  if  clay 
would  never  come  upon  that  land,  for  when  the 
morning-season  of  other  lands  arrived,  the  plain  was 
so  densely  obscured  by  mist,  that  day  there  was 
worse  than  night  elsewhere.  A  day  or  two  he  spent 
struggling  in  the  moss-haggs  of  that  region,  and 
after  probing  and  groping  his  way  with  his  pilgrim- 
staff,  he  began  to  ascend  a  rising  ground  which  a 
shepherd  of  the  region  informed  him  was  part  of  the 
wide  domain  of  Natural  Reason. 

Here  the  atmosphere  had  a  bracing  effect,  and 
hope  l’egained  the  ascendancy.  The  only  perplexity 
he  felt  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  paths  leading  up 
the  heights  were  continually  diverging,  and  were  in¬ 
deed  intricate  as  a  piece  of  network.  However,  our 
pilgrim  cheered  himself  by  the  hope  that  from  the 
nearest  summit  he  should  descry  the  gleaming 
towers  and  battlements  of  the  City  of  Truth.  Pant¬ 
ing  and  breathless,  he  gained  the  height,  but  alas ! 
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instead  of  descrying  the  goal  of  his  journey,  there 
lay  before  him  an  assemblage  of  peaks  higher  and 
more  precipitous  than  that  he  had  just  climbed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  length  Philalethes  came  in  view  of  an  opening 
between  two  heights,  through  which  the  horizon 
gleamed  with  a  very  bright  light,  and  towards  it 
many  paths  converged  to  form  a  broad,  beaten  high¬ 
way.  On  entering  this  defile,  he  descried  a  company 
of  gray  and  aged  travellers  coming  down  towards 
him  from  the  mist  on  the  hills  above,  on  seeing  whom 
Philalethes  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  whereon  the  cliffs 
echoed  and  the  birds  of  the  desert  rose  up  with  shrill 
cries.  Waving  signals  to  the  travellers,  he  exclaimed 
when  within  hearing-range,  “  Hail  !  travellers  from 
the  City  of  Truth,  well  met;  I,  too,  am  bound 
thither.  What  news  from  the  famous  City  ?  ” 

When  the  party  drew  near,  Philalethes  remarked 
that  they  were  sadly  bemired  and  way-worn.  Their 
heads  and  beards  were  unkempt,  their  staffs  were 
worn  small,  and  their  clothing  thread-bare.  The 
foremost  of  the  party — a  man  of  keen,  penetrating 
eye,  and  features  grave  and  furrowed  with  much 
thought — hearing  whither  Philalethes  was  bound, 
grasped  his  hand,  and  hailed  him  as  a  brother. 

“  But,”  said  he,  “  you  made  a  slight  mistake  when 
you  greeted  us  as  pilgrims  from  the  City  of  Truth ; 
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we  are,  like  yourself,  on  our  way  tliither,  and  are 
seeking  the  true  path.” 

“What,”  exclaimed  our  youth,  greatly  taken 
aback,  “  have  you  not  been  to  the  city,  and  yet  you 
seem  to  have  spent  years  on  your  journey1?  Lies  not 
Truth  then,  as  I  supposed,  directly  over  there  ?  ” 

The  traveller  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  “We 
have  been  all  over  that  region,”  said  he,  “  and  have 
not  found  it  yet.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  think 
not  to  reach  at  a  rush  what  others  wiser,  and  stronger 
have  sought  all  their  days  and  have  not  found.” 

“Nay,”  cried  Philalethes,  almost  minded  to  throw 
away  his  pilgrim-staff,  “  by  your  account  I  may 
never  hope  to  reach  it,  and  had  therefore  better  give 
up  the  search  altogether,  and  take  to  a  more  profit¬ 
able  line  of  life.” 

“  By  no  means,”  said  the  traveller,  “  I  spake  not 
for  your  discouragement ;  for  lest  you  faint  at  the 
prospect,  I  say  for  your  encouragement  that  the  quest 
of  Truth  has  reward  enough  of  itself  for  the  seeker. 
‘  If,’  said  a  modern  sage,  one  of  our  number,  ‘  God 
held  out  to  me  in  one  hand  Truth,  and  in  the  other 
the  quest  of  Truth,  I  should  choose  the  latter.’  ” 

At  which  Philalethes  wondered  within  himself  if 
that  sage  had  been  extremely  hungry,  and  a  man  of 
eccentric  benevolence  had  held  out  to  him  the  choice 
between  a  good  dinner  and  a  hunt  for  something  for 
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dinner,  with  no  sure  hope  of  catching  that  some¬ 
thing — which  of  these  the  hungry  sage  would  have 
chosen. 

“  If,”  continued  the  traveller,  “  you  are  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  win  the  truth,  prepare  for  toil,  for 
‘  God  has  given  all  men  a  choice  between  truth  and 
repose  ;  ’  but  if  I  discern  your  character  aright,  you 
have  faculty  to  know  which  is  the  more  blissful 
choice,  and  to  make  it.” 

At  these  words  of  a  choice  between  truth  and 
repose,  Philalethes  bethought  him  of  similar  words 
spoken  by  Iconoclast,  and  asked  the  traveller  if  he 
knew  the  latter. 

“We  know  him  well,”  said  the  other,  “  and  he  is 
on  before  us ;”  at  which  Philalethes,  with  words  of 
kindly  adieu,  hastened  forward,  if  haply  he  might 
overtake  his  friend. 

As  he  went  along,  in  a  half-despairing  mood,  he 
sent  up  a  great  cry  to  heaven  for  guidance,  but  his 
heart  sank  as  he  looked  at  the  clouds,  and  feared  his 
cry  had  not  pierced  through  them,  as  he  heard  its 
last  echoes  die  away  among  the  distant  rocks. 

The  young  pilgrim  had  not  gone  far  till  he  over¬ 
took  Iconoclast,  who  was  muttering  somewhat  to 
himself  about  the  shallow  irreverence  of  the  acre,  and 
ever  and  anon  looking  up  at  the  stars  and  uttering 
what  seemed  like  a  prayer.  He  told  him  all  that 
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had  befallen  him  since  leaving  the  City  of  Untruth, 
and  especially  of  the  damp  cast  upon  his  spirit  by 
his  meeting  with  the  grey  Pilgrims.  He  asked 
Iconoclast  if  he  believed  that  Truth  was  anywhere 
certainly  to  be  found.  He  said  it  was,  and  he  was 
hopeful  that  Pliilaletlies  was  on  his  way  thither, 
from  the  direction  in  which  his  face  was  set.  “  But 
where?”  said  Philalethes,  with  impatience.  “My 
time,”  said  Iconoclast,  “is  brief,  I  am  on  a  divine  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  land  of  Sham.  This  only  I  can  say  now. 
Truth  is  with  the  true;  would  you  see  it ,  you  first  must 
he  it.  So  much  for  positive  direction,  now  for 
warning.  If  you  seek  highest  truth,  steer  equally 
clear  of  the  realms  of  Hypocrisy  and  Atheism — no 
easy  task — since  these  appear  in  our  time  to  have 
divided  the  world  between  them.  Beware  of  the 
city  that  calls  itself  the  Truth,  which  is  built  of 
Dirt,  curiously  constructed  and  roofed  in  to  shut 
out  the  stars,  and  whose  inhabitants  have  no  higher 
boast  than  that  they  are  sprung  from  mud.  And 
oh  !  beware  of  that  hoary  sham  that  styles  itself 
Infallible  Truth — a  tempting  wayside  Inn,  where 
many  a  weary  traveller  has  been  tempted  to  rest 
and  find  a  worse  fate  than  the  guests  of  giant  Blue¬ 
beard;” — and  with  a  grim  smile  Iconoclast  passed  on 
his  way. 

What  perilous  adventures  Philalethes  now  en- 
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countered,  were  all  too  long  to  recount ;  but  a  few 
may  be  touched  upon,  or  given  with  greater  fulness. 
He  was  decoyed  by  one  Free-thought  into  the  city 
of  Lifeless-truth  a  beautiful  town  constructed  of 
ice,  whose  inhabitants  were  gradually  chilled  to 
death.  There  he  saw  a  temple  whose  high-priest 
was  named  Voltaire,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a  statue 
to  the  goddess  of  Reason.  Philalethes  had  almost 
become  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  that  town ;  but  calling 
to  remembrance  the  cry  for  guidance  he  had  sent  up 
in  the  desert,  a  ray  of  light  at  that  moment  broke 
through  the  dull  cloud-canopy  that  covered  the  city, 
showing  him  its  true  character,  and  giving  him  just 
heat  and  strength  enough  for  scrambling  over  the 
wall :  but  all  this  I  cannot  dwell  upon  at  length. 

At  the  worst  part  of  his  journey,  the  night  being 
dark  and  the  way  hazardous  beyond  all  former  ex¬ 
perience,  Philalethes  now  crawling  on  all  fours  along 
the  ledge  of  a  precipice,  now  crossing  a  chasm  by 
means  of  a  fallen  pine  that  bridged  the  gorge,  at 
length  gave  a  second  cry  to  Heaven  for  help.  Again 
and  again  he  repeated  it,  and  each  time  with  more 
hope  than  the  last.  It  was  not  far  beyond  that  spot 
that  a  traveller  named  Revealed-truth  came  up, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  lantern  of  rare  workmanship, 
and  containing  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  reflectors.  Its 
light  the  traveller  turned  upon  Philalethes,  and  see- 
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ing  that  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  light,  but 
allowed  it  to  shine  into  him,  the  traveller  hailed  him 
as  a  pilgrim  to  Truth.  The  two  walked  forward  in 
company,  and  while  the  youth  related  his  whole 
wanderings,  the  other  explained  to  him  many  points 
that  had  formerly  been  dark. 

“  That  ray  of  light,”  said  he,  “  that  shone  from 
heaven  upon  you  in  Lifeless-Truth  was  that  which 
saved  you,  for  it  quickened  your  benumbed  conscience 
and  made  you  long  to  escape  thence.  It  was  sent  in 
answer  to  your  former  cry,  because  all  who  from  the 
heart  cry  to  heaven  for  light  sooner  or  later  receive  it ; 
and  now,  whatever  be  your  future  course,  take  this 
advice  :  “  Never  be  content  without  living  truth, 
which  comes  from  the  Living  One,  and  makes  the 
soul  of  its  possessor  live  and  thrive.” 

“  How  can  I  find  that  Living  One?”  said  Phila- 
lethes. 

“  By  seeking  him  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern.” 

“  How  shall  I  know  him  ?  ” 

“From  his  image,  which  you  will  observe  is 
painted  upon  each  glass  of  this  lantern.” 

“  But  how  can  I  trust  this  lantern  or  its  pictures, 
that  they  are  not  deceptive?” 

“  Because  it  alone  will  guide  you  to  the  region 
where  the  streams  are  pure  and  health-giving.” 

After  many  and  varied  perils,  Philalethes  at  one 
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point  of  his  journey  was  descending  a  hill,  where  he 
saw  another  path  that  joined  the  highway  at  a  little 
distance  off.  Down  that  road  a  party  of  travellers 
were  running  helter-skelter  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
as  if  they  were  fleeingfrom  some  great  danger  they  had 
met  among  the  mountains.  At  sight  of  this  Philale- 
thes  took  some  fear,  too,  and  running  up,  called  out 
to  know  what  was  the  matter.  J  udge  of  his  surprise 
when  he  recognised  his  old  friends,  the  grey  pilgrims 
whom  he  met  on  this  side  the  pass,  called  Light-of- 
nature.  They  seemed  even  more  way-worn  than 
before,  and  our  pilgrim  having  saluted  them,  they 
paused  a  little  on  recognising  him,  and  he  said,  “  So 
you  have  not  yet  reached  the  City  of  Certainty  ? 
Whither  do  you  go  now,  and  why  this  headlong 
haste1?”  “  We  have  not  reached  it,”  they  said,  “  but 
we  are  on  the  way  to  it,  at  least  to  the  nearest  spot 
to  it  we  shall  find  in  this  life.  That  place  we 
descried  from  yonder  heights,  and  the  meaning  of 
our  haste  is  that  we  are  weary  of  wandering  further, 
and  long  for  rest.  You,  too,  if  you  are  wise,  will 
accompany  us  to  it.”  With  this  they  ran  forward, 
and  Philalethes  followed,  at  an  easy  distance,  curious 
to  know  the  object  of  this  hurried  race.  On  turning 
a  corner,  he  perceived  a  vast  building,  ivy-covered, 
and  of  beautiful  architecture,  with  cloister-pillars, 
oriel  windows,  and  stained  glass,  the  whole  sur- 
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mounted  with  a  cross,  and  solemn  music  was  heard 
from  within  the  pile.  All  round  the  building  was  a  high 
wall,  and  over  the  gateway  he  read — “  All  pilgrims 
entering  here  leave  their  staves  behind.”  By  this  time 
the  party  before  Philalethes,  all  breathless,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  gate,  and,  looking  at  the  notice  above  it, 
they  cast  away  their  staves  and  entered  in.” 

Philalethes  could  hardly  refrain  from  smiling, 
though  sadly,  at  the  undignified  figure  cut  by  his 
venerable  friends,  and  he  had  a  shrewd  guess  of  the 
name  and  nature  of  the  institution  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge.  As  he  went  forward,  his  way  passed 
close  by  the  gate  of  the  place,  and,  looking  in,  he  saw 
through  a  dim  light  clouds  of  incense  rising,  and  men 
in  gaudy  attire  going  through  their  drill  of  varied 
posture-making.  At  this  point,  a  huge  mastiff  of 
Italian  breed  bounded  forth  from  the  gate,  and 
furiously  assailed  the  pilgrim,  and  though  it  was 
chained  it  allowed  him  but  an  inch  or  two  of  clear 
way  to  get  past.  Philalethes  also  saw  the  bones  of 
many  pilgrims  who  had  in  former  times  been  devoured 
by  it ;  for  at  one  time  it  ranged  about  on  the  high¬ 
way,  opposite  the  building,  unchained.  Struggling 
past  this  monster,  the  pilgrim  hurried  on,  but  was 
speedily  arrested  by  a  loud  voice  he  heard  overhead.  On 
looking  up,  he  saw  an  old  woman,  in  a  scarlet  mantle, 
sitting  on  a  throne  of  state,  and  calling  to  him,  with 
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what  was  meant  to  be  an  insinuating  voice  and  smile. 
“  My  son,”  she  said,  u  listen  to  your  God-appointed 
mother,  who  carries  the  key  to  the  City  of  Truth  and 
of  life  eternal,  and  submit  to  her  authority.  See  how 
travel-stained  and  way-worn  you  are,  and  consider 
that  here  you  will  end  your  woes,  which  otherwise 
will  never  end.  Here  you  have  immediate  and  life¬ 
long  rest.  Give  up  that  pilgrim  staff,  and  hand  over 
to  me  that  lantern  which  I  alone  am  fit  to  use  aright, 
and  I  will  interpret  its  pictures  for  you.” 

“  How  can  you  do  so,”  said  Philalethes,  “  when 
the  light  used  in  your  house  is  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  in  my  lantern  ;  that  I  see  plainly,  and  the 
pictures  on  your  stained  windows  are  not  like  those  in 
this  lantern.” 

“  Our  light  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  different  in 
degree  from  that  in  the  lantern,  and  the  pictures  are 
all  founded  on  those  in  the  lantern,  only  they  belong 
to  a  further  stage  of  art  and  progress.” 

“  So  you  affirm  ;  but  to  select  no  other  example 
than  this.  You  have  covered  your  house  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  one,  who,  though  painted  in  the  lantern  of 
truth  as  but  a  pious,  highly-favoured  human  virgin, 
is  represented  by  you  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  a 
source  of  truth  and  fight.  Yea,  this  you  have  done 
very  much  to  the  exclusion  of  him  whose  name  is 
Truth,  whose  person  and  work  are  directly  or  in- 
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directly  the  one  subject  of  the  various  pictures  on  the 
sixty-six  reflectors  in  my  lantern.  How  can  your 
pictures  be  founded  on  them  when  they  contradict 
them,  or  how  can  they  belong  merely  to  a  further 
stage  of  progress,  if  they  are  entirely  subversive  of 
them  ?  ” 

“  I  deny,”  said  she,  “  your  right  and  ability  to  de¬ 
termine  such  matters ;  and  besides,  what  gain  have 
you  hitherto  got  by  your  wanderings Only  weariness 
and  doubt, as  lean  perceive  byyour  gait  and  your  looks. 
Seest  thou  not  how  many  earnest  spirits,  who  have 
long  wandered,  groping  blindly  amid  mazes  of  doubt, 
are  taking  refuge  like  weary  doves  in  my  bosom. 
The  private  judgment  of  the  mightiest  intellects,  even 
though  they  carry  a  lantern  such  as  yours,  is  insufficient 
to  guide  them ;  but  here  you  behold  infallibility  en¬ 
throned  below  even  as  it  is  enthroned  above  in  heaven. 
But  fail  to  do  so,  and  submit  to  me,”  (and  here  her 
voice  waxed  loud  and  threatening  like  thunder,  for 
she  saw  that  Philalethes  wras  moving  away,)  “  and  I 
am  armed  with  authority  to  scathe  you  with  the 
levin-like  curse  of  the  Almighty.  Wherefore,  on  thy 
peril  go  forward.  Stop  and  yield  up  that  staff  and 
lantern  to  me.” 

Philalethes,  whose  ancestors  were  hereditary  foes 
of  this  woman  and  her  nation,  was  not  daunted  by 
her  summons,  but  turning  round,  he  said,  “  But  O 
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thou  terrible  mother  who  art  growing  old  (though 
I  doubt  not  your  arm  is  still  vigorous  enough  if  I 
came  within  its  reach),  thou  must  first  prove  to  me 
thy  assumption  of  infallibility,  ere  I  yield  to  thy 
claims.  I  can  use  this  lantern  myself,  and  he  who 
gave  it  me  said,  1  Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind,  and  prove  all  things,’  and  I  have  examined 
thy  claims,  and  proved  them  to  be  false  and  worth¬ 
less.  Wherefore,  I  bid  thee  farewell,  and  whatever 
pilgrims  are  entrapped  by  thee,  me  you  do  not  get.” 

At  this  the  old  dame  broke  ont  into  imprecations, 
and  launched  her  thunderbolts  at  Philalethes,  but 
these  falling  short,  he  escaped  and  went  on  his  way. 

Not  to  lengthen  out  further  the  record  of  Phila¬ 
lethes’  wanderings,  I  will  conclude  by  telling  how  at 
length  he  arrived  at  Truth.  He  had  gone  far  for¬ 
ward  beyond  the  point  where  last  we  saw  him,  and 
at  length  finding  himself  in  a  dark,  desolate  and 
barren  part  of  his  course,  he  became  faint,  hungry 
and  footsore.  Often  the  temptation  recurred  to  him 
to  throw  away  his  pilgrim-staff  and  take  refuge  in 
some  place  “  where  at  least,”  said  he,  “  I  may  serve, 
and  be  fed  and  lodged,  and  saved  the  weariness  of 
this  journey.”  But  ever  and  anon  as  the  temptation 
recurred,  he  would  cast  it  aside.  Now  Philalethes 
was  in  deeper  anguish  than  ever  he  had  felt,  for  his 
journeys  seemed  to  have  been  hitherto  altogether 
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without  profit.  Then  he  began  to  cry  for  light  more 
earnestly  than  he  had  ever  done  before ;  also,  he 
trimmed  his  lamp,  and  went  on  his  way  with  fresh 
resolution.  For  now  a  new  hope  arose  in  his  mind 
from  the  remembrance  of  that  saying  of  Kevealed- 
truth,  “  You  will  find  him  who  is  Truth  by  seeking 
him  with  the  aid  of  this  lantern.”  He  wondered  that 
he  had  never  prized  that  saying  before,  for  now  it 
appeared  to  his  weary  heart  to  be  more  precious  than 
a  mine  of  gold  or  diamonds.  The  hope  it  inspired 
made  him  forget  his  fatigues,  and  he  hastened  forward. 

Here  Philalethes  saw  that  the  streams  were  grow¬ 
ing  purer,  and  that  he  was  imbibing  a  more  balmy 
and  bracing  atmosphere.  Some  secret  change  had 
also  come  upon  himself,  and  he  could  not  doubt  but 
that  at  times  he  caught  some  far-off  glimpses  of  the 
realm  of  Truth.  He  thought  now  of  Iconoclast’s 
words,  that  one  must  be  true  in  order  to  see  the  true; 
he  felt  that  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  standing  in  his 
own  light,  by  letting  Self  shut  out  the  Truth.  Now 
he  saw  that  Truth  was  better  and  more  glorious  than 
self-love,  and  to  be  received  and  welcomed  whatever 
its  relation  to  Self.  He  perceived  now  the  reason 
why  the  Truth  was  formerly  hidden  from  him,  even 
because  Self  was  not  akin  to  it,  and  would  have  been 
but  mortified  by  the  sight  of  it ;  and  this  even  al¬ 
though,  in  comparison  with  his  compeers  in  Untruth, 
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he  was  esteemed  truthful,  and  although  Revealed- 
truth  had  been  at  first  favourably  received  by  him. 
Now  he  began  to  feel  a  strange  joy  in  admitting  the 
truth  even  to  the  mortification  of  Self  ;  and  thus,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  began  to  gaze  at  Truth  with 
unbiassed  mind.  But  ever  as  Self  was  more  morti¬ 
fied  he  felt  himself  grow  healthier  and  stronger,  and 
he  began  to  bestir  himself  in  happy  activity  for 
others’  welfare. 

It  was  now  that  Philalethes  reached  an  ever- 
memorable  point  of  his  journey,  for  on  turning  a 
corner  of  his  way  he  suddenly  encountered  a  great 
light  shining  down  apparently  from  heaven,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  one  in  the  form  of  man,  with 
aspect  so  majestic  and  superhuman  in  its  purity,  that 
Philalethes,  awed  and  abashed,  would  have  sunk  in 
the  dust  at  his  feet,  but  that  the  Great  One  addressed 
him  with  kindly  grace,  as  if  he  were  but  an  elder 
brother,  “Fear  not,  I  am  He  whom  you  seek!” 
Philalethes  thought  at  the  first  that  he  must  have 
fallen  into  a  dream  or  trance,  but,  taking  courage  to 
look  again  at  the  features,  he  thought  they  were 
somehow  familiar  to  his  mind.  All  at  once  he 
remembered  that  they  were  exactly  the  features  of 
the  image  painted  in  each  glass  of  his  lantern,  and  he 
fell  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him.  Then  Truth 
put  forth  his  hand  and  kindly  lifted  him  up,  and  gave 
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him  many  expressions  of  good-will.  “  I,”  said  he, 
“  am  lord  of  the  realm  you  are  about  to  enter.  Your 
journeys  are  not  indeed  ended;  but  the  misery  of 
them  is  past,  for  I  have  got  built  commodious  inns 
for  rest  and  sustenance  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Truth, 
and  here  is  a  free  passport  through  the  country  which 
shall  admit  you  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  true  Pilgrim, 
also  to-night  you  must  rest  and  sup  in  my  company, 
and  will  learn  things  which  will  not  only  enlighten 
your  mind,  but  gladden  your  heart,  and  ease  your 
conscience.  Then,  instead  of  a  couch  of  stone  or  of 
damp  moss,  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed,  you 
will  have  one  of  softest  down  from  the  wings  of  that 
dove  called  Peace-of-Conscience.  There  you  will 
see  things  rare  and  curious,  throwing  light  on  your 
own  origin  and  native  town,  as  well  as  upon  your 
past  and  future  course;  and  at  every  new  stage  of 
your  journey  new  treasures  of  knowledge  will  unfold 
themselves.”  Then  Philalethes  entered  a  stately 
mansion  in  company  of  that  Prince  and  his  attendants. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  went  forth  anew  on  his 
journey,  it  was  clear  day-light,  and  he  felt  an  un¬ 
wonted  vigour  in  his  limbs,  because  now  the  chill 
caught  by  him  in  the  City  of  Lifeless-truth  was  all 
gone  off.  His  heart  beat  strong  with  joy  and  love  to 
all  beings,  and  he  desired  that  all  men  should  learn 
what  he  had  learnt,  and  become  pilgrims  too. 
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About  this  time  Philalethes  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  Iconoclast,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  for  all  his  intercouse  with  that  friend  had  had 
the  result,  at  least,  of  driving  him  in  the  direction 
of  Truth.  He  wondered  if  Iconoclast  had  seen  and 
enjoyed  all  that  he  now  did.  At  his  next  meeting 
with  him,  Philalethes  received  the  same  kindly 
greeting,  but  remarked  that,  though  his  friend’s 
grasp  was  hearty  as  ever,  his  hand  was  somewhat 
cold. 

“  Why  is  it,”  asked  Philalethes. 

“It  is,  I  suppose,”  said  the  old  man,  “  because  my 
business  leads  me  to  dwell  so  much  in  the  land  of 
Sham  and  the  town  of  Untruth,  that  I  may  rout  the 
natives  forth  of  their  rotten  domiciles.” 

“  It  is  also,  I  fear,”  said  Philalethes,  “because  you 
keep  so  much  in  the  cold  high  region  of  Generality, 
where  light  is  more  abundant  than  heat,  instead  of 
coming  down  into  the  lowly  valley  where  he  who  is 
the  Truth  himself  teaches  the  childlike.”  Phila¬ 
lethes  expected  this  to  draw  from  his  friend  a  keen 
retort,  but  he  was  disappointed.  The  countenance  of 
that  stern  spirit  who  had  spent  his  life  in  battling 
against  untruth,  wore  a  changed,  awe-inspiring  look, 
as  if  the  silence  of  eternity  were  coming  over  it. 
“Well,  well!  I  have  driven  you  forth  out  of  Un¬ 
truth  ;  my  work  with  you  is  ended.  Adieu !  I  go,” 
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said  he,  pointing  to  a  region  of  soft  light  above  the 
distant  horizon,  “to  where  all  our  defects  shall  appear 
in  a  clearer  light  than  here.” 

Then  I  saw  one  come  wearing  a  grisly  mask,  who 
touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  thither¬ 
ward,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

“  Might  we  meet  where  twilight  has  become  day  !” 
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